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nich tie thelial : deadetianaahiiis PELE CLLR i 
pendentives are by Mr. Thomas, The.base of | looking at the building in execation. Coming in 
the dome bears the inscription, from the book of | at one of the circular angle staircases, we see 
Proverbs, “‘A good: name is more to be chosen eee ocean: See ines, 
than great riches, aod loving favour rather thes } direst aceess to every part, and redacing 
silver and gold;” or to that effect. One gets to real simplicity of plan the apparently pic- 
rather tired of this cant of painting ap such | turesque disorder of angles and windows and 
texts in places of business. Every one on the | bridged passages, which we see on looking into 
floor of the room will be occepied in the pursuit | the courts from the windows of the inner side- 
of riches, and what is the use of denying it on | The corridors are vaulted, in some places pias- 
the ceiling ? tered, bat in the leading thoroughfares finished 
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convenience in the way of accessories, retiring. ib edie 6 the: corridors and elsewhere. An 
rooms, &c., is provided on a liberal scale through- | excellent point in the building is that the inner 
out. The telegram stands, besides other orna- | courts are not, as is so frequently the case, left 
mental ironwerk in the way of lamp brackets, | almost bare of architectural treatment, but are 
have been supplied by Messrs, Smith, of ‘Bir. | studied and finished with the same care as the 
‘ handéli . 


ming 
lighting the large room, are supplied by Mr. | some of these courts, in the spandrels of arches, 
Rigby, of Manchester: these. are patent, paraf. | which are at present left with a brick face, until 
fine lamps; the rest of the lighting is by gas. | the methed of treatment is decided upon. This 
decorative treatment of the inner courts is as it 
mental wall tiling, are supplied by Mr. Pattison, | should-be; for nothing is more ill-jadged than 
of Manchester ; and the majority of the ironwork | to give a-building a highly decorative exterior, 
of construction by Messrs. Fairbairn. The.orna. | and then leave those who are living and working 
in it nothing to see but bare blank walls by way 
chester. of a view from the inner windows. Thecircular 
The portion of the ground-floornext theexterior | staircases are.an admirable piece of work, both 
is mostly occupied by shops, which are commo. | in design and execution. The building is in that 


let. A portion of the upper floors, behind the | seems to have finally made up his mind to, and 
which he has to some extent invented for him - 
not so forward as the rest. The remainder of | self; a. manner which is not highly picturesque 
the floor is occupied by two extensive dining | in detail, bat hasa sterling common-sense look 
and luncheon rooms, taken by the Liverpool and | #bout it which will probably always be recognise. 
Manchester Restaurant Company (Limited). | as satisfactory and.appropriate in its way, what- 
One of these is finished and opened ; it is lighted | ever changes.of taste we may go through. Of 
entirely by gas, no daylight being available, bat | the suecess of the central feature, the tower, it 
looks none the worse on that account. The | is impossibie to form an opinion, of course, til? 
line of a street which formerly went across the | its completion. The difficulties of vaulting have 
half-columns.of red Cork:marble, unfluted, with | centre of the site, at right angles with Market. | not been overcome, in the angles formed by the 
gilt foliated :capitals and «metal bases; these| street, is retained in this floor, which it | junctionof:thestairvases and passages,here any 
it | traverses, from an open entrance at one side of /more than elsewhere. The work is admirable ;. 
. | the present building : this forma one access to| but twisted lines and varying curves in the ribs 
the restaurants, which are on each side of it ; | teatify te the impracticable nature of thiasystem. 
more important use is as an access for | of roofing except under the simplest conditions 
‘carts laden with goods to the back of the} of plan; in despite of its long and illustrious 
‘shops. Below this floor, which is-about on ai pedigree. 
level with .Market-street, are two stories of} One or two new buildings, approaching com- 
vaults, et, ow to betes, as wine-cellars. The pietianpesten.cnghs of sha town-bal_cenatitate 


an “ order” and anattio; or we may perhaps call 
the upper pert a “clearatory,” to borrow a 
Gothio term. The order is represented by large 


tecatelna:n etiieeed Cma,tth the erfline Sted clock furnished by Mr.. Ritchie, of Edinburgh; | nent, is. fortunately the best ; it atby Me Red. 
with ornamental glass of the same type of | will give the time to.all the .clook-dials dized.in | mayne, of Manchester. It appears to be inten- 
design as that in the side windows: it looks | different parts of the building. The whole of}tionally assimilated to the style of the town. 
rather heavy, as it.rises of course from the | the work has been carried out ander the imme- | bail. 
ceiling and-not from the-walls; in such » case Glehe-quygeinteaienee ee aa: Grimes, es clerk of : 








ments only of the smaller domes being painted in | the multifarious requirements * rand their outward expres. 
this way, and the side ones ‘filled with conver. | of the plan, on en irregulerly-thaped site,in a | Som. ‘Mr--Gladstone sxys-— 
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they are not far to seek. Consider the unrivalled ugliness 
of our towns in general, or put Englishmen to march in @ 
procession, and see how, instead of feeling anenines 
the music and pathy of motion, they will loll, an 
stroll, and straggle; it never occurs to them that there is 
beauty or solemnity in ordered movement, and that the 
instruction required is only that simple instruction which, 
hme speech, Nature should herself supply to her 
PoP * Quid fecerent, ipsi nullo didicere magistro.’ 

Take again,—sad as it is to strike for once at the softer 
portion of the species,—the dress of Englishwomen, 
which, spart from rank and special gift or training or 
opportunity, is reputed to be the worst in the European 
world, and the most wanting alike in character and in 
adaptation. Take the degraded state, in point of beauty, 
at which all the points of design, and all industrial pro- 
duction, had arrived gers us some fifty years ago, in the 
iron age of George IV., and before the reaction which has 
redeemed many of them from disgrace, and raised some to 
real excellence. 

But, indeed, in too many cases, our repentance is almost 
worse than our transgressions. When we begin to ithbibe 
the conception that, after all, there is no reason why at- 
tempts should not be made to essociate beauty with use- 
fulness, the manner of our attempts is too frequently 
— to the severest criticism. The so-called beauty is 

inistered in portentoas doses of ornamentation some- 
times running to actual deformity. Quantity is the 
measure, not quality, nor proportion. Who shal] now 
compete with the awakened En lishwoman for the house 
of hair built upon her head, or for the measureless exten- 
sion of her draggling train? Who shall be the rival of 
some aps pra architects plastering their work with an 
infinity of pretentious detail in order to screen from atten- 
tion inharmonious dimension and poverty of lines? Or 
that I may without disguise direct the charge against the 
mind and spirit of the nation, embodied in its Parliament 
and its Government,—what age or country can match the 
practical solecisms exhibited in the following facts and 
others like them? Forty years we determined to 
erect the most extensive building of Pointed architecture 
in the world, namely, our Houses of Parliament, or, as 
they are called, the of Westminster, Weentrusted 
the work to our most eminent Italian architect, Ouce 
was pretty well; but once was not enough. So, twenty 
years we determined to erect another vast building 
in the Italian style, namely, a pile of public offices, or, as 
some would it, a Palace of Administration; and we 
committed the erection of it to our most experienced and 
famous architect in the Pointed species. Thus each man 
was selected for his unacquaintance with the genius of the 
method in which he was to work. Who can wonder, in 
circumstances like these, that the spirit and soul of style 
are so often — in its letter; that beauty itself un- 
learns itself, and degenerates into mere display ; that for 
the attainment of a given end, not economy of means, but 
profusion of means, mes our law and our boast; t 
in the Houses of Parliament, dispersion of the essential 
parts over the widest possible space marks a building 
where the closest concentration should have been the rule ; 
and that the Foreign Office, which is a workshop, exhibits 
@ staircase which no palace of the Sovereign can match in 
ite dimensions ?”’ 

The observation as to the English method of 

walking in procession is characteristic enough. 
It is one form or evidence of the essentially un- 
musical nature of the English mind, taking the 
epithet in its widest sense, as the want of per- 
ception of rhythm and tune—a deficiency which 
is the explanation of peculiarities of national 
character or action which might, superficially 
considered, appear much less connected with it 
than they really are. In regard to the remarks 
bearing more particularly on architecture, it is 
some consolation to find one eminent politician 
at least who can see the absurdity of such sole- 
cisms as are referred to in the case of two of our 
most important architectural works. Few 
persons in England probably realise how im- 
possible in the great days of Italian art, for 
instance, would have been such a putting of the 
wrong man in the wrong place, such a selection 
of an artist for mere reasous of State, or (still 
more absurd) of astyle for similar reasons. The 
style of the Foreign Offices depended, not on the 
judgment of the architect, or even of the people 
or any body of them, but on the personal pre- 
judices of Lord Palmerston. The wonder in the 
case of the Foreign Offices is that so practically- 
minded a man as the cheery Premier of that day 
should not have seen, at least, the absurdity of 
compelling an architect to work out of his own 
chosen style, and in one which he had always 
disliked and protested against. At the same 
time there is this to be said, that an artist of the 
widest ability and culture will be likely to 
succeed, to be_original, in shnienr ase ten is 
compelled to adopt. In this respect the “ West- 
minster Palace,” whatever its defects, is a lasting 
testimony to Barry’s versatility of and 
that innate taste and feeling whi a@amed 
him; and it may very well be questioned 
whether any Gothic architect to whom the 
building could at that time have been entrusted 
would have made on the whole so good a thing 
of it; or whether there is any one to-day among 
the Gothic ranks who could improve upon it in 
the best qualities of its design, though the detail 
might be improved. The mistake, on principle, 
in giving such a building to a Classic architect 
48 88 great as Mr. Gladstone says; but he over- 
rates the actual loss in that particular case, and 
certainly overrates the deficiencies of plan in 
the building. 


The wider charge against us as a nation, for 
the peculiar and questionable character of our 
“repentance” for having neglected art, is cer- 
tainly borne out by facts. We are constantly 
meeting, in public and in private life, with 
examples of this kind of florid and over-acted 
determination to be artistic and to evince a taste, 
and nothing is more calculated to cause despair 
to those who would fain see refinement and 
beauty in our daily lives and i than 
the constant endeavour to obtain these, in a 
blind kind of manner, by expending much money 
and Jabour in ornament and show of decoration, 
without thought as to its fitness, or the most 
effective way of using it. There has been a 
partial practical opposition to this from some 
few of our architects, and one or two have never 
given into it at all. But in the main we have 
now a kind of revival of the spirit of parade and 
ostentation, as compared with that of our middle. 
age architecture, which is, in some sort, a repeti- 
tion of the ostentation of Roman imperial archi- 
tecture and ornament, as compared with Greek. 
In our own case this bad and vulgar taste is, 
however, that of the members of the middle 
classes, who are rising in wealth and importance 
and in habits of luxury, without culture and 
refinement to direct them. The architect of the 


from them, or to conform to theirs, at the risk of 
losing success and reputation. The little quiet 
arid refined work that is done is mostly for 
amateurs of another class. It will take a con- 
siderable time to correct this notion of the beauty 
of show and costliness in the average English 
mind, and to build up a taste for real beauty and 
its great constituent, “fitness.” In regard to 
these subjects, the author of the “ Ritualism” 
paper is in a certain sense a middle-class man 
without middle-class taste ; a man of the people 
with a taste formed on associations higher than 
those of the people generally. The essay 
referred to is essentially anti-Philistine. We 
are grateful to Mr. Gladstone for criticism of 
this tendency, even when delivered but en 
passant. We only regret that his voice and 
influence have not oftener been brought, openiy, 
to bear on such matters, during his days of more 
direct public power and authority. 








GLASGOW AS IT WAS. 


Joun Gipson, a worthy native and bailie 
of Glasgow, who probably was acquainted with 
the family of the Jarvies of the Salt-market of 
the capital of western Scotland, and who may in 
his boyhood have beheld the stalwart form of the 
Red Macgregor, claims in his hi of his 
native town a high antiquity for its foundation. 
He writes, “ Glasgow in the Welsh language, as 
well as in the Gaelic, signifies a grey smith. 
The only inference that can be drawn this 
is that some spot of this most ancient city was 
in former times, before the establishment of the 
bishopric, the place of residence of some black- 
smith who had obtained a name in his ession, 
and from him it got the appellation of Glasgow, 
or the habitation of the grey smith.” The worthy 
bailie is somewhat dubious as to this grey smith, 
for he honestly acknowledges that, “ In treating 
of the antiquity of Glasgow, probability or 
conjecture must supply the place of evidence, as 
authentic records with regard to its foundation 
are not to be procured.” Thus, 100 years ago, 
wrote the bailie concerning his native town. 
of Edisbarehe Mr. 2 ee Brown, 

in , wrote a somewhat bulky history 
of G . He disposes of the derivation of 
the name in a summary fashion :—“ G Ww, 
we are told by some, is a Gaelic word, signifying 
grey smith, and got its name from a person of 
that profession, who had his on or near 
the place where the bishop’s castle afterwards 
stood. Others ney Gieccow {9,:Sah mane 
signifies the Grey d Ferry. Glasgow, we 
are also told, signifies the Datk Glen.” Bidding 
the rather mythical smith farewell, we turn to 
the belief, that while the Romans maintained 
possession of North Britain, they had a station 
on the spot on which Glasgow is now built, and 
being within the Wall of Antoninus, which 
crossed Scotland from the Forth to the Cl 
a Ba Binh edges Bt , it was 
included in the province of Valentia, and 
by the Romans until their final « from 


Britain. St. Mungo carried on what the Romans 
had concer Snoreeing the number of houses, | 





and afterw: rewcrragim Eee crete 
vet Po Glasgow. e city to 


more than a religious establishment ;i change is here! “The city is surrounded with 


present day is almost compelled to take his taste | baptism 


indeed, from the end of the sixth to the com. 
mencement of the twelfth there is no 
historical mention of the place. In the year 1115 
David, Prince of Cumberland, refounded the see ; 
and having, in 1124, succeeded his brother, Alex- 
ander I., on the throne of Scotland, he promoted 
his chaplain, Achaius, to the ric. In 
1165 Pope Alexander III. issued a bull com- 
manding the faithful to visit the Cathedral of 
Glasgow, and in 1180 the town was erected into 
a royal bargh, 

Travelling quickly over the centuries, we get 
some strange glimpses ef the.social life of 
Glasgow. In 1588, the kirk-session 
some ash trees in the churchyard of the High 
Church to be cut down to make forms for the 
folk to sit on in the kirk; women were ordered 
not to sit upon the forms, but to bring stools 
with them. Intimation was made that “no 
roar hag or unmarried, should come 
within the kirk-door to preaching or prayers 
with their plaid about their heads, neither to lie 
down in the kirk on their face in time of prayer ; 
with certification that their plaids be drawn 
down, or they be raised by the beadle.” The 
beadles were to have staves for keeping 
order in the kirk, and were to receive 
4d. for each marriage and 2d. for each 
ism. At ameeting of the town council in 
1609 the provost med the council by in. 
forming them that the magistrates had been 
charged in the sum of one hundred nds 
by the clerk register for the book called “ P ate 
Majestatem,” and that they were in danger of 
seizure for debt, as the council could not ly 
advance the money; but the provost dispelled 
their fears by telling that he “ had borrowit the 
sum (81.68. 8d.) from William Burn, ane merchaunt 
burgess.” In 1610, the town council enacted 
that there should be no middens (danghills) on 
the fore streets, nor in the flesh market, or any 
other market, under a penalty of 13s. 4d,; and 
in the same year ordained that the lepers of the 
hospital should go only on the causeway-side 
near the gutter, and should have “clapperis” 
(clappers) and a cloth upon their mouth and 
face, and should stand afar off while they received 
their alms, under the penalty of being banished 
from the town and hospital. In 1649, the kirk 
session intimated that any person knowing any 
point of witchcraft or sorcery against any one 
in the burgh should inform the ministers or 
magistrates of the same. In 1684, a number of 
Covenanters were hanged in the town, and their 
theads stuck on pikes on the east side of the 
gaol. In 1698, the Glasgow magistrates granted 
an allowance to the gaoler for ug warlocks 
and witches impri in the 
1717, the Convention of Royal Burghs passed an 
Act prohibiting persons from trading in Glasgow 
unless they resided eight months of the year 
within it. 

We now come to the volume written by John 
MacUre, and dedicated “To our most High 
Mighty Prince, John Duke of Argyle,” &c. In 
this book we see Glasgow as it was 140 years 

. With the following flourish MacUre, regis. 
tration clerk of the city, commences his treatise: 
“In the nether ward of Clydesdale and shire of 
Lanark stands deliciously on the banks of the 
river Clyde, the city of Glasgow, which is 
sear per ved to be of its bigness the most 

iful city of the world, and is acknowledged 
oreigners 


B 


to be so by all f that come thither.” 
This is rather loud boas and would be langh- 
able in the extreme were it not for the qualify- 


ing phraso—“of its bigness.” MacUre’ 
time Glasgow must have been “ deliciously 
situated.” It possessed three ic parks: 
Craig’s Park “nobly beautified with a stately 
grove of fir-trees” ; and the New Green, which is 
“adorned with pleasant galleries of elm-trees” 
this green is fenced on the south side bythe river 
Clyde, and “hath all the sammer time betwixt 
200 and 300 women ing of linen cloth. . . 
likewise there is a lodge built of freestone in the 
midst of the Green for a shelter to the Herd who 
waits upon the horses and cows thr, are grazed 
therein. 

The third park, or Old Green, was smallest in 
size: “ within this Green is the rope-works which 
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dently make a stand here, and enact that, 
excepting in heavy thunderstorms, no sewage 
shall be cast-into.any river or stream if it con- 
tains in suspension more than a certain amount 
of matter per gallon. Might it not safely go so 
far as to adopt the decision of the Parliamentary 
Committee on the Birmingham Sewerage Bill, 
and enact that, in the vicinity of dwellings, “no 
sewage be put upon any Jand without having 
been previously defecated in tanks” ? 

This wodld compel ‘the adoption of either 
precipitation or irrigation and -earth ‘filtration, 


gh 
@ complete remedy, perfect management cannot 
dimagy ba tesnnt’ ba ice. 
failure the previous precipitation proves an 
important safeguard. Sewage farmers, even 
with severe penalties before their eyes, will 
certainly turn the sewage into the nearest brook 
when their land is in danger of being water- 
logged in wet weather. They will run therisk 
of detection and possible penalty rather than 
encounter a certain evil in the loss of their 
crops. And even if farmers could be relied on 
to do their duty, other cau-es of failure inter- 
vene. We read in the Reports of the Rivers 
Pollution Comusissioners tbat, at Banbury, “‘ The 
soil tends to crack in dry weather, thus giving 
the sewage direct access to underground 
and thenee to the river, before it has been 
properly acted upon by the soiJ.” “They found 
that, at Norwood, the ‘‘removal” (in the month 
of January) of offensive nitrogenous organic 
matter was partially arrested, “and indicating 
that daring a severe winter the purification of 
sewage upon non-absorptive clay-soil may be 
seriously interfered with.” They found, also, 
“exceptionally impure water” from the Norwood 
farm at other periods of the year, and at. 
Croydon, as at Norwood, during frost the purifica-. 
tion “ became markedly impaired.” 

Now, to provide against such cases preliminary 
clarification would be .a valuable adjunct, and 
for the reasons given it might, as I believe, be 
enforced without hip, in all cases in which 


ification of sewage by irrigation won)d ‘be |, 
iable to create a nuisance, as well as in cases |: 


where irrigation. is not adopted. 

General Scott deduced from the reports 
Royai Commissions now in the hands of all those 
really seeking information and guidance :— 
1st. That “a great and manifest good” will 
be effected, and “the chief part of the nuisance 
arising from the di i 


the slightest risk of nuisance may be entirely 
obviated,” and the condition of the effluent mach 


wealth; domestic economy to its distribution 
and consumption. The former had received the 
attention of great philosophers, the latter 
received no attention ; because the domestic 
arts or duties had been thought too simple to 
need the aid of science ; and, second, because 


g 
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5 
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EE 


be almost, if not entirely, destitute of the 

ventive or original facalty, The reason for glad to observe that the 

I apprehend to be that as yet they have had no| showed that medical officers of health were quite 
world open to them in which the inventive |, ; dangers «arising from all foul. 
remem they never could have: ‘| “Phat the ‘Golden-square ontbreak. aggra- 
leisure for the discovery of sciences, -nor for 4 reached ho subdetion: 
invention of arts, if women bad not-in the’ causes, I'have no doubt, and my 
ginning attended to all the various and incessant shared by those whose professional 
cares of domestic’ Men have been able obliged ‘them ‘to reside, et the time 
create paying trades only through women having in the heart of the 

done these works before they became trades - itis not surprising, the 
without pay. There is another speciai*femisine I have described, that wells should be 
art which, asan art, bas never yet been practised. con water; bat, lam 
Ladies may be surprised when I ‘say -that/ convinced that, the - of ‘the opening of the 
this is dress. There is enough money - pit, other sewer excavations, 
enough -valuable material, but no art, etill lese imparities, for six mouths previously to the 
‘| science, is thereto guide this expenditare, to an atmosphere tainted with 
am not one of those who deciaim againat dress: | the usaa! amount of sewer 80 lowered 
all nature is beautifully dressed ; and there is: : of the inhabitants, that they fell 
reason why man, the only animal left-to-provide the cholera poison and its power. 
and select his own covering, should not seek the products of decomposition. If the 
gratify bis highest sense of beauty in his-attire. had been taken, and preventive 
Bat beauty sought at the expense of usefainces ; out, the horrors I have depicted, 
is altogether a mistake. Dzess, in ‘the ‘firet/and to which I waa to some extent an eye. 
‘place, should be adapted tothe different climates: ) in-all probability, never have 
and temperatares in which it is- required to - 

worn; second, adapted tothe body upen-which —_—_— 

it is to be worn, impeding no motion, confining 

sealieg somaaaien - See aieaamene at re Leo.of oe parca 

any- . . tad 4 f x 

the body by being .of superfluous weight ; and Mx. 1. i pab’ ge 
third, and lastly, it should be adapted to gratify | profiles of the Roman Emperors,t en. 
our sense of beauty. To combine both use and | coins, by Mr..C. E. Croft, artist, of 
beauty in dress would require a considerable |, P od. The. editor is auite 
knowledge both of science acd art. With-men’s ‘Abat.eneh o-eallection | 

dress it is apparent that use and convenience | ne ae profiles in 
have alone been -stadied-; the desire for beauty . form..are- It. cannot be. 
of form nor of colour has been sought, and the doable chanee.: the-possible. 
result is usefulness-and convenience -to a great of the ean nai the 

Rybchinenns.of ron é ion of tne Teotazen 
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stand here, aod enact that, . and women in their dress may be said not to be 
a io Rot eaiieandasten, no sewage ~ wre ogres ad — saeco vw their te sense or 
shall be cast-into.any river or stream if it con-| Mrs. E. whe on ti 5 Mane en t 2 blown about 


tains in suspension more than a certain amount 
of matter per gallop. Might it not safely go 80 
far as to adopt the decisien of the Parliamentary 
Committee on the Birmingham Sewerage Bill, 
and enact that, in the vicivity of dwellings, “no 
sewage be put upon any Jand without having 
been previously def in tanks” ? 


This wodid compel the adoption of either 


sewage upon non-absorp 
seriously interfered with.” 
“exceptionally impure water” from the Norwood 


ace 
clarification would be .a valuable apne and 


for the reasons given it might, as I 
enforced withont ‘hardehip, in all cases in which 


purification of sewage by irrigation wonld be 


liable to create a nuisance, as well as in cases | 


where irrigation is not adopted. 
Genera) Scott deduced from the reports of the 
Royal Commissions now in the hands of all those 


gu : 
1st That “a great and manifest good” will 
be effected, and “the chief part of the nuisapce 


arising from the discharge of sewage into rivers | 


and.siesame may be chvvisted by singly senna 

the solid matter in suspension in the liquid.” 
2nd. That in the removal of the solids “‘even 

the sli risk of nuisance may be entirely 


obviated,” and the condition of the effluent mach | 
improved, by the adoption of a proceas of pre-|1 
cipitation 


3rd. That these objects can be secured “ con- 


sistently with a fair expenditure of money falling 
on those who onght in justice to bear it,” and. at 


insist upon absolute, nearly perfect parity 
now, however, would pa in leaving matteis as 
are, 


at the Bri ish Association, read a paper on “ The 
Science of Domestic Economy.” The object of 
the was to show that domestic economy 


| received no attention ; 
arts or duties had been thought too simple to 
need the aid of science ; and, 
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Norbury, of the arms of the club, which is pre- 
sented by Mrs. Maurice C. Jones. It is in- 
tended, when funds permit, to erect a porch 
and an additional room on the east side of the 
present front. The works have been carried out 


under the superintendence of Mr. David Walker, | great 


the honorary architect, by Mr. Edward Williams, 
builder, of Newtown ; and the total cost, exclu- 
sive of fittings, will amount to about 4801. 

Earl Powis, in addressing the meeting at the 
inauguration, said, before he moved the adoption 
of the report, which had just been read, he must 
congratulate them upon the completion of the 
new museum. It was a great thing for an insti- 
tution like that to have a freehold, a local habi- 
tation of its own, and that it would not be subject 
to the casualties of a yearly tenancy. This 
security maje those who had curiosities more 
willing to deposit them in the museum for the 
public benefit, and made others take more inte- 
rest and pride in their museum. He was agree- 
ably surprised when he came there that day and 


saw the handsome room in which they were; 


assembled, and which had been erected through 
the energy of Mr. Maurice Jones, to whom the 
society was under the greatest obligation. The 
museum they had opened that day was most 
useful in the study of antiquities. The curiosities 
exhibited appealed to the mind, and enabled them 
to realise and understand things in a way they 
never could by lectures, oral instruction, or by 
reading history. He made a passing reference 
to Eisteddfodau—musical gatherings peculiar to 
Wales, and which might be said to have set the 
example of the great English festivities. In 
melody there was no tune which had so captivated 
the English ear as “God bless the Prince of 
Wales.” He had said that antiquities were 
practically the history of a country. They 
enabled them to understand the habits of a 
people much better than books did, and at a 
time, too, when books did not exist, and manu- 
scripte had not survived. After referring to the 
researches of Belzoni and Mr. Layard, the dis- 
coveries in Herculaneum, Pompeii, and the 
palaces of Granada, his lordship said all classes 
were benefited by the progress of art. What 
kind of a day’s work would a man have been 
able to do with the implements they saw in that 
museum, and which men used 700 or 800 years 

? After some further very interesting 
remarks, his lordship referred to the Act which 
enables rates to be levied for the establishment 
of free libraries, and which was limited to towns 
of 10,000 inhabitants and upwards. He said he 
thought they had that day seen the completion 


of a very good work. 








THE PROPOSED BUILDING PROJECT ON 
STOCKWELL GREEN. 


THe question of covering Stockwell-green 
with buildings, which we noticed in last week’s 
Builder, continues to occupy the serious atten. 
tion of the inhabitants of the district, and the 
feelings of excitement and opposition to the 
project are daily becoming more intensified ; 
but it seems probable that, unless arrangements 
can be made with the alleged manorial owners 
of the green, the chances of its being built upon 
are imminent. It appears that, although the 
green has remained enclosed and not built upon 
since the year 1802, this has not existed asa 
public right, but as the result of arrangements 
with the representative owners of the green, 
carried out by a committee of residents for the 
general it of the inhabitants ; but that these 
arrangements are now in danger of being set 
aside in consequence of the owner, or lord of the 
manor, Mr. Appach, having sold the green for 
3,7001. It is stated that Mr. Appach came into 
|) presecr ae te the land under a deed of gift by 

y Grant, his aunt, who made him a present 
of it, and that certain leases in connexion with 
it having just expired, the owner has exercised 
pn EP Skip chp hoger 
is urg was a pi the waste 
of Stockwell-common, and that it probably 
might be found that no title could be shown by 
the parties proposing to build. It is ted 
that the only way to get over the difficulty is to 
purchase the manorial and other rights in the 
green, and that the Metropolitan Board of Works 
is the only public body to do so, and that their 
effecting such purchase would secure the reten- 
tion of the green for the benefit of the public. It 
is contended that if the green should be covered 
with houses, which will probably be small in 
Consequence of the peculiar formation of the 
ground, the character of the neighbourhood will 





be entirely changed, and rents will godown. A 


petition has been in course of si 


vestry, from householders 


urging upon the vestry to make e 
to preserve the green, on the groun 
deterioration in the value of pro 


re to the 
landowners, 
exertion 
that the 


perty 
which has already arisen from the building of 
the Smallpox and Fever Hospital in the locality 


would be very much 


by the green 


being used for building purposes. 


We have received the following commanication 
from a solicitor, dating from Broad Sanctuary, 


Westminster, the si 


of which, written 


with that noble disregard for the time of others 
which distinguishes some members of the legal 


profession, is illegible :— 


wa Sey eliente, Mr. John F. Honey and Mr. John 


Cobeldick, 
your 


on ell 

willingly allow them to be 
therein contained, ‘ that the houses 
be uninhabitable’; and they request 


ve drawn my attention to a statement in 

of the 10th inst, headed ‘ Proposed B 
Green.’ They feel that you 

rejudiced 


would not 
the assertion 
upon it would 
that you will either 


withdraw the assertion, or give them your authority for 


making it,” 


The statement in question was mentioned as 


one of the assertions made by 


those who object 


to the scheme, and is not ours to withdraw. 


Moreover, if it were 


ed, that 


the houses would be built “back to back,” we 


should be bound to endorse 


the opinion ex. 


pressed, no matter who was prejudiced thereby. 








OPENING OF THE SO 


UTHPORT 


CAMBRIDGE HALL. 


Tae Cambridge Hall, Southport, the founda- 
tion-stone of which was laid about two years ago 
by the Duchess of Teck, has been formally 
opened by the Right Hon. R. A. Cross, M.P., 
. The ceremony was made 
the occasion of a general holiday, the shops being 


the Home 
shut, and the town decorated. 


The new hall, according to the Liverpool 


Journal, has been erected at 


25,0001. The building stands on a plot of 


a cost of about 


land on the easterly side of Lord-street, imme- 
diately contiguous to the new wholesale market 


at the back, and the town-hall 
side. The extreme dimensions 


end to end, and 86 ft. from front to back. 


on the left-hand 
are 131 ft. from 
The 


principal entrance in the centre of the Lord. 
street front is protected by an arcade extending 
between the tower at one end and the projecting 


pavilion at the other, and by a proj 
riage porch, with stone pillars, 


carved caps, and cat segment 


~~ 


surmounted 


bya cornice and blocking. The entrance-hall is the 


apartment on the 


-floor, its length 


(inclusive of the staircase) being 53 ft. by 35 ft. 


of pillars, with enriched caps 
to those outside. The floor is 
caustic tiles, and the wall 


and 
coloured. On the right-hand side of the hall is 
25 


the mayor’s reception-room, 36 
@ retiring-room attached. 
large retiring-rooms for ladies 
tories, ic. The ap 


proach 
is by a flight of stone stairs, 
perforated balustrade. This 


and at the extreme back are the general 
to the i 
on 


promenade corridor, 86 ft. long, divided from th 


sf 
F 


{ wide. It is divided into bays by three arcades 


E 
F 


s 


stairs by pillars and balustrade, and lighted (as 
well as the stairs) by stained-glass windows, 


by Edmundson, of Manchester. 
windows have emblazoned on 


arms, and the coats of arms of her 


Highness the Princess 


Duke Teck, Lord Skimmersdale, and e 
The floor is laid with 


arms of South 


: 
3 
2 
; 
§ 
i 


simple. The ceilin 
are carried 


dwarf pillars. The tones of colour 
based on the autumn tints. 
ground floor on the left of the 
let to the Postmaster. 


telegraph office, and the 
beneath the loggia in 


, 


k 
: 
i 


carved stone corbels 


: 
: 


The five chief 
them the Royal 


i 


of Cambridg 


Ht 
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figures. Flanking thie, opt i tothe To Hall 
opposite own 

and the houses in Rose-hill, are two large circular 

terra-cotta jardin filled with bedding-out 








THE NEW MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS 


FOR READING. ‘ 
Tue chief stone of these new buildings has been 
laid in the a number of 
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NEW BATHS, WASHHOUSES, AND 
LAUNDRY FOR PORTSMOUTH. 


Trese baths will help to swell the list of 
similar buildings, now in course of erection 
throughout London and the country, and will be 
an additional proof of the impetus which of late 
years bath-building has received. The site of 
the proposed buildings is in a densely-popalated 
district, near the railway station. It is about a 
mile distant from the sea, and occupies a central 
position between Landport, Southsea, Portsea, 
and Portsmouth, 

There are some buildings now on the site, 
which were formerly the waterworks for the 
supply of the town; they were afterwards used 
as a brewery and known as the “ Lion Brewery,” 
from which last they are to be converted into 
baths, washhouses, and laundry. The old 
massive walls of the buildings are in good pre- 
servation, and the well of spring water which 
still remains intact, will it is anticipated prove a 
source of great advan’ and profit. For 
years the want of baths situated within easy 
access of the whole town, and at a cheap rate of 
charge, has been much felt. A number of 
gentlemen have now formed themselves into a 
company in order to meet the public require. 
ments, with full confidence in the success of 
their undertaking. 

The plan of the buildings is as follows. On 
the ground floor is the tepid s ing-bath for 
men. It is 38 ft. long and 28 ft. wide, and will 
hold when filled 40,000 gallons of water. Thirty 
dressing-boxes are provided for the bathers, with 
astage and spring board for diving. The. bath- 
room, which is lofty, will be lighted by two large 
semicircular windows, filled with stained glass 
in geometrical patterns, and colour will be freely 


used in the decoration of the walls. At the back | j 


of the buildings are the men’s first and second 
class private baths. The washhouses for women 
occupy the front and main building. 

The chief feature of the place is the central 
position of the ticket-office, so placed in order to 
enonomise labour by enabling one official to do 
the work of two or three. He can distribute 
tickets to the bathers on one side, and to the 
women using the washhouse on the other; while 
from the front the washing for the private 
laundry is receivel from the carts, and hoisted 
by a lift to the first and second floors. These 
are entirely set apart for washing, drying, 
mangling, ironing, and sorting for the private 
laundry. 

The room for disinfecting linen will be outside 
the building, and away from the laundry. A 
house for the superintendent is also provided for 
over the main entrance to the baths. 

The works will be executed from the plans and 
under the personal direction of Mr. Alfred A. 
Hudson, architect, Southsea. 








THE DISCOVERIES AT ST. MARY’S 
CHURCH, DOVER. 


In aid of the restoration of the tower of St. 
Mary’s Church, Dover, Canon Puckle delivered a 
lecture in Dover last week, which considerably 
interested his hearers. The reader after de- 
scribing what had been found during recent 
works, saidthe inference was unavoidable—the 
thing stood to tell its own tale; there was an 
antecedent fabric altogether to the old tower 
that they all thought was the ancient part of the 
church—supplying the evidence upon which 
they now built their conclusion that they had 
to the very early Christian times, that there had 
stood there a very old church indeed before ever 
the Norman portion of this old Norman-faced 
tower of St. Mary’s was thought or heard of. 
Here the lecturer exhibited a diagram, show- 
ing the style of work in pre-Norman times, 
and then observed that as soon as he saw what 
the architect had discovered he felt convinced 
that there was very clearly something antecedent 
to the old Norman tower. There were a few 
features about the Anglo-Saxon times that 
were — sae ad a few moments’ attention. 
What they foun exactly corresponded with 
what they had in the intunlen a the church. He 
had a tedious controversy with the archwologists 
of the county, who did not believe that there 
were any remains of Anglo-Saxon work—and it 
was all mistake ; that the best we had was only 
something of Norman times; that the Anglo- 
Saxons never thought of building of stone; 
that they built their fabrics chiefly of wood. 
The lecturer showed by the aid of diagrams 
the way in which the Anglo-Saxons built of 


stone, and said it was customary for them 
to use stone, and therefore ‘the old argument 
about wooden buildings fell entirely to the 
ground. He did not believe they ever used wood 
except where wood was to be had for nothing 
and stone could not be got at all, or if got the 

le had not the skill to deal with it. The 
old Anglo-Saxon church was not fit to build any- 
thing else upon, and therefore in order to make 
all secure and to preserve the work for future 
generations, they were obliged actually to pull 
down the old Anglo-Saxon church, stone by 
stone, every one of them being numbered and 
put away, and then, when the rebuilding took 
place, the old Saxon church went up, stone by 
stone, and bit by bit, exactly as it was taken 
down, and, notwithstanding its removal, there 
was now the very identical church which the old 
Anglo-Saxons built and left for future genera- 
tions. When they got to the bottom of the 
foundation they came upon a very curious thing : 
these Anglo-Saxon fellows had made their begin. 
ning upon old Roman baths. They were a 
bathing race, and here were the old baths, with 
all their appurtenances belonging to them. 
Another diagram was here shown, explanatory 
of the foundation as described. Others followed, 
showing the style of arches, &c., and the gradual 
progress made in the style. If they were right 
in their inferences, and understood what were the 
tone and spirit of the old Anglo-Saxon work, 
they were prepared to understand that St. Mary’s 
Church in all probability stands on an old Anglo. 
Saxon church. He was quite in a position to 
prove that the building that stands there is 
exactly and positively part of a building long 
anterior to the superstructure of the tower, and 
upon these facts he thought he might be per. 
mitted to exercise a bit of imagination, ard con- 
ecture here what he believed was the original 
form of the church that stood there in that little 
narrow neck of Cannon-street. Canon Puckle 
then exhibited a rough sketch of what he be- 
lieved was something like the original Anglo. 
Saxon church that stood where St. Mary’s now 
stands, and, alluding to the “secular canons” of 
St. Martin’s, said there the inhabitants had the 
origin of the name Cannon-street, and he 
hoped when the next revision of the names of 
the streets took place the name would be spelt 
in the proper way—Canon, and not with two 
ns,—because the street took its name entirely 
from the connexion of the secular canons 
with the little Anglo-Saxon church which 
stood where St, Mary’s now stands. Asking 
himself the question why he had taken so 
much trouble to get at all these details, he 
said there was in it not only pleasant 
for those who were interested in the place to be 
able to point to a certain spot which had great 
interest attached to it, and say, ‘‘ Yes, there is a 
link of connexion between you and the very 
earliest ages of your history,’—there was a still 
deeper interest than that, because everything 
was of importance which made a link between 
ourselves and the earliest ages of our history, 
considering what our country has passed through. 
Remember that in these Anglo-Saxon days it 
was absolutely impossible to carry any appeal to 
Rome. When they found the spirit of the people 
was such that they would not for a moment 
hear of any foreign interference, not only with 
regard to civil but also religions and spiritual 
rights,—recollecting the name of St. Augustine, 
the great Italian monk, who came over here with 
the high pretence of Christianising the lower 
part of the country,—when they found resisted 
from his day onwards all that interference which 
in after days developed itself with such fatal 
consequences,—when the people kept themselves 
most carefully to their own original connexion 
with the Eastern church, of which all. our own 
system had been clearly handed down to us,— 
when after a little while the mission of St. 
Augustine failed as it did,—when they recol- 
lected, too, how the great wave flowed back to 
Kent and Sussex, and gave us what we now 
have,—then he thought there was more than 
common interest in tracing anything that 
carried us back to those times, whether civilly or 
spiritually concerned. The lecturer then entered 


Henry I. and Henry If. He pointed out asa 





ee ee eee 
the row of arcades on the right of the church are 





19 in. higher than those on the left, showing that 
no rules were used and no attention paid to 
uniformity,—just in the same way as in Dover 
Castle Church there was not a single parallel or 
a single angle alike. Coming then just beyond 
the Norman time to that of Henry ITI. there was 
a still larger extension. The Normans had 

ed the old Anglo-Saxon walls, and the 
early English destroyed the Norman walls. 
Those were the very busiest times of early 
English days, and about the end of the reign 
of Henry III. the great hospital of the Maison 
Dieu was built, where distressed pilgrims were 
tended by Sisters of Mercy, or “ Beguins,” 
to which name Biggin - street owed its origin. 
Canon Puckle then ed to relate the 
discovery, during the excavations in St. Mary’s, 
at about 12 in. below the surface of the original 
pavement close by where the font now stands, 
and immediately opposite what would have been 
at the time of the Anglo-Saxon church the altar 
of a sort of huge sea-chest, which, on being 
opened, was found to contain a most perfect 
military figure—a handsome face, with a mous- 
tache and military beard; it was shrouded in a 
mass of fine linen which had turned perfectly 
black with age, and there within every fold of 
the linen and about the whole body was the most 
exquisite perfumed matter in the shape of em- 
balming that anybody could ever hear of. It 
was a sepulchre more than royal; the embalm- 
ing was only such as we read of in the New 
Testament, being of costly and most exquisite 


beauty. The body was so securely preserved © 


that even when the air got to it it made no 
alteration in the features; it merely caused a 
little external hair to drop off. The rest was 
purely preserved and remained so during the 
time the body was open for examination. It 
was not kept open long, but there was no other 
change that took place. When a little pinch of 
the perfume was placed upon a trowel and set 
alight, it spread over the entire church and filled 
it with a perfume as if twenty cascades had been 
set flowing. The question arose—who could this 
have been? Who was it likely to have been ? 
Who was buried in this royal manner? He put 
himself in communication with an old friend of his 
in the British Museum, who came down imme- 
diately, took his notes, and returned, and shortly 
afterwards the body was replaced in the position 
in which it was found. There were only two 
persons that his friend could conceive would 
answer to the form and stature of this body— 
namely, one King Stephen and the other a 
favourite of the Queen of Scots, who was known 
to have died at Dover. It was perfectly absurd, 
however, to think about the latter, because the 

was far older than the period of the 
Queen of Scots, and then again it was not likely 
that any common person could have been buried 
in such a style of embalming. The whole style 
of the thing carried them back beyond the 
Middle Ages, and therefore the only reasonable 
supposition was that it was King Stephen, who 
was said to have died at Boulogne, and his body 
carried to Faversham at the desire of his Queen. 
No doubt the body was placed in consecrated 
ground in the old Anglo-Saxon church of St. 
Mary at Dover with a view to its being removed 
at some future time to Westminster or else- 
where; and the chest being only 12 in. below 
the surface confirmed this view. Therefore, 
when they put all these facts together there 
seemed no other conclusion than that this very 
ye sepulchre, which took place under the 
roof and just under the shade of the tower of 
St. Mary’s, was that of King Stephen. It was 
disputed whether Henry IV. was buried in the 
Black Prince’s chapel in Canterbury Cathedral, 
until the late Dean of Canterbury and the canons 
and others banded themselves together, and 
under authority of the Dean, went and satisfied 
themselves that the body was in the tomb there. 
He believed nothing could disprove that, under 
the pavement of St. Mary’s Church, there were 
the remains of certainly not an interesting 
sovereign of England, but still of one of the line 
of Royal sovereigns, and thus there was an his- 
torical connexion between the town of Dover 
and the Royal line of England.* 





The Society of Antiquaries of London. 
The removal to Burlington House, Piccadilly, 
will shortly be effected. It is hoped that the 
new Library may be rendered available for the 
use of the Fellows by December lst. 


* The Dover Standard contains a full report of Canon 
Packle’s lecture. 
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TRAFALGAR SQUARE AND OTHER 
SPACES. 
THE rumonr that the Duke of Northumberland 
is desirous of doing something for the embellish- 


ment of Trafalgar-square in connexion with his} years 


sale of Northumberland House to the Metropo- 
litan Board of Works, and the formation of a new 
street and approach to the Thames Embank- 
ment through its site and grounds, has received 
a good deal of notice in the general press, and a 
variety of ions have been offered as to the 
proper thing to be done in regard to the square. 
Some of these have been so outré, that any 
thought of their being carried out is calculated 
to excite alarm, and it seems desirable to offer a 
few general remarks upon the architectural 
aspects of the question. A mania seems to have 
set in for “ grass-plats” and “ bedding-out,” &c., 
of which we have had some deplorable instances, 
as those in the neighbourhood of the Houses of 
Parliament, where instead of thecompletion of the 
quadrangle of New Palace-yard by the archi- 
tectural features intended by the architect, and 
which were everything almost to the unity, 
beauty, and cohesion of his plan as to its 
landward facade, we have had to be content with 
a continuation of railings and lamps, within 
which are distributed im patches “ grass-plats ” 
and “sub-tropical” plants, for the most part 
presenting a mournful illustration of the fatality 
which seems to burke the fairest architectural 
prospects in this country. It is but just to the 
memory of the late Sir Charles Barry to say that 
it was not the insuperable difficulties of the 
changes of level in the locality which led his ad- 
mirable and picturesque scheme for finishing the 
“ Houses” in that quarter to be abandoned, but 
the concession to a railway company, whose 
tunnel would interfere with the designed erec- 
tions ; and it is only just to say that Mr. Edward 
Barry got out some alternative designs, which, 
while not so extensive as those of his father, 
were far ahead in effect of the railings which he 
was at length compelled to put up. If after the 
turn matters took in Parliament a handsome 
stone Gothic screen and gateway had been sub- 
stituted for the originally intended buildings it 
would have been some substitute for their loss, 
and served almost as well the absolute necessity 
of breaking the gaunt aspect of the Clock Tower, 
which would not have been apparent had Sir 
Charles Barry’s design been adhered to. 

While on this topic, and before returning to 
the subject of Trafalgar-square, we would also 
say that the necessity for the destruction of the 
shrubs and trees of the inclosures of “ Parlia- 
ment-square,” while the works of the railway 
company were being carried through them, has 
been but little requited or compensated by the 
present flat arrangements of grass-plats and 
beds, and the forest of surrounding lamps. 
Surely it would have been possible to have had 
raised beds of sufficient elevation for good shrubs 
to take root and grow, which would have formed 
admirable surroundings and backgrounds for the 
statuary presumably intended to be erected 
there; but which, however, will now have to be 
viewed in connexion only with the prim for- 
malities of “bedded-out flowers” one part of 
the year, and the empty bare earth the re- 
mainder. A little naturalness of shrub and tree 
is infinitely preferable to all this; and flowers 
then come in as pleasing adjuncts, but fail of 
effect when cay repetition in profusion, and in 
set metri is the ili 
oe patterns, prevailing 

In taking up the question of Trafalgar- 
square,—which has its theoretical and practical 
aspects,—it must be at once admitted that the 
erection of a gigantic column in proximity with 
other buildings and columns, was a fatal mis- 
take ; the only result being that the latter 
necessarily dwarfed into an undue insignificance, 
from which cannot possibly be redeemed 
by any increase of size or by any 
method of treatment. It is very unlikely, how- 
ever, that a removal or re-arrangement of the 
Nelson Monument would ever be attempted. 

That a very noble building, however, of large 
proportions, should “crown the steep” and 
occupy the place of the present National Gal- 
lery is a sine qu4 non, and we are compelled to 
ae = the allowance of the excrescences 
of the wi now going on in the rear to 
80 obviously above the line of the present baild. 
ing can only be a sly method of forcing on the 
question of the re-erection or remodelling of 
the present facade on a nobler scale. 

We turn, then, to the actual condition of the 
square or plaza as it is, and the proposals for its 


most of the competing architects comprised in 
their designs some t of the area of 
the square; and it is possible that some of the 
few suggestions we think riate at the 
present juncture may have been more or less 


— 
Without any very great outlay there are, then, 


a few things which could be done as forwarding | i 


that improvement of the square, which must 
take place when a new National Gallery is 
erected, or any finer, nobler building in its place. 
In the first place, we would remark that the 
whole character of the square is necessarily so 
entirely architectural that little in the way of 
“ flowers” or “ gardening” could ee 
place. Art has its own province, cannot 
delegate its functions to another source of beauty 
without derogation of dignity; and to eke out 
its own shortcomings by an appeal to nature is, 
after all, but to expose its poverty. The prin. 
ciple is an unsound one. Where art is domi- 
nant, nature is but subservient and ornamental, 


of ‘a great city, it is art which has to gaina 
victory in beauty, however pleasingly relieved 
by nature. We will presume that no interference 
will be attempted with the Nelson Columnorother 


existing statues, or the surrounding buildings, | ’ 


beyond keeping in view, what we trust is certain, 


the erection sooner or later of a National Gallery 


of noble proportions. The first prominent archi- 
relieved of its present “ boxed in” appearance, 


and this could be greatly effected by substituting 


for the perpendicular wall of granite on the north 
side facing the National Gallery an unbroken 
flight of terraced steps between the two pedestals 
for statues, round which at the sides steps 
already pass. This would open up the square 
immensely, and add materially to its appear- 
ance of area. aa rc vacant pedestal 
might well be occupied by an equestrian statue 
of the Queen, or the late Prince Consort ; either 
of whom is more than equally entitled to such 
an honour, as encouragers of the fine arts, with 
the late 


closed-up inclines of granite, should descend in 


horizontal stages, and be balustraded ; this again 
tending to give a more open appearance to the 
square. Vases with flowers, or lamps, would be 


riate terminals for each stage of 


approp 
wall thus treated. In itself this treatment is 


a an effective one. 
WwW 
shrubs between the projecting 


should scarcely think it; but if so, a 

low grill, as is so much the custom in France, 
where flowers are introduced in connexion with 
architectural compositions, would be requisite. 
The paving of the square in an ornamental 
manner,—say, of a tesselated »—would 
also certainly be preferable to the present dingy 
dead level of asphalte. With these alterations 
might also be combined lamps of an ornate 
classical design. It would, of course, be possible 
to add much to the appearance of the square by 
making the fountains play in connexion with 
groups of statuary. Great improvements might 





[alteration and embellishment ; and here not the 
theoretical, but the practical—and that only to a 
very limited extent—can have place. It should 
be remembered that this matter came definitely 
under view at the time of the competition a few 
back for a new National Gallery, and that 








and vice versi. Among the streets and buildings |- 






tectural need of the square, as it now is, is to be 







IV. The flanking boundary 
walls of the enclosure, instead of being as now 










ther or not it would be desirable to place 
portions of the 
stylobate of the Nelson column upon which the 
lions rest could be a matter of experiment: we 

handsome 











In the course of a few days the first stone is 
to be laid of the new Billi 


level will have three-fourths of its large area 
devoted to salesmen’s stands; the remainder 
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one entitled to the first um subject to the 
author (Mr. Lewis — 
tions therein, without charge, a8 may 
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sewers inatown. Considering, therefore, that |facal matter, the i ater will i 
THE SEWAGE OF TOWNS.* Shier inedantinlite be teseahe hora taamches treatment almost cniel. te thes seanminay fer 
WHEREVER persons congregate together form- iety of purposes unconnected with the con- 


ing villages, towns, or cities, an artificial state 
of things arises which demands special measures 
to be taken for their convenience, comfort, and 


health. The larger the place and the more dense | the 


the population the greater the necessity for im. 
mediately and completely removing all decom- 
posing or polluting matter from it. It is rarely 
possible to obtain sufficient water for a large 
town without going to a considerable distance 
and to great expense for it, and when used for 
ordinary domestic purposes, whether it be 
culinary, household cleansing, or washing pur- 
poses, or the vehicle for carrying away the alvine 

i » or for any other purpose, arti 
means must be adopted for conveying it away. 
Provision must likewise be made for the removal 
of the rain falling upon the site of the town, and 
some method must be adopted for the scavenging 
poder wc of the more solid waste materials 
produced in more or less quantity in every town. 

The best method of removing all decomposing 
matter from the site of a town must be admitted 
to be that which performs iis work most effi- 
ciently, most conveniently, most expeditiously, 
is the least costly, and gives the best results in 
a sanitary point of view. 

So far as the drainage of a town is concerned 
it will be admitted that three things are neces- 
sary in order to secure the health of the inhabi- 
tants :— 

1. The effectual drainage of the surface. 

2. The drainage of the subsoil. 

3. The means of conveying away the polluted 
water. 

It is not now to enter into such 
details as relate to a system of sewerage, as the 
expediency or not of ing one or more 
sets of sewers to deal conjointly or separately 
with the sewage, rain, or subsoil water, but we will 
confine our attention to some matters in dispute 
at the present time as to which is the best 
method of conveying away the excreta and other 
noxious and decomposing matters from the sites 
of towns. 

In approaching this question, in the opinion of 


munerative, if there are good and sound 
objections to it. 

Various dry methods of collection have been 
proposed, such as the “ Eureka” or pail system 
formerly adopted at Hyde, in Cheshire, now in 
use at Rochdale, Manchester, and other places ; 
modifications of this system as introduced by 
Goux and Morrell; earth-closet system 
earth being used as the means of deodori 


E 


and fixing the manurial property in the fecal 
matter. Carbon has of late been and 
used as a substitute for earth with similar 


mechanical appliances; and Captain Liernur’s 
pneumatic system of collecting the facal 
mati 


ter. 
Of all the dry methods, the pneumatic appears 
to be the te 8 cleanly, and expeditious, 
and approaches nearest to the water system in 
to receiving the alvine discharges in 
closets, and removing it through pipes by 


“ Eureka,” or pail system, 
both of which, but especially the former, 
ss afb tt forwards 
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ivered under such pressure that with pro- 
perly constructed drains and sewers it becomes 
mechanical agent which will bear away 
innoxiously and harmlessly not only all fescal dis- 
charges, but the refuse of wash-houses, slaughter- 
houses, and manufactories, which cannot other- 
wise be dealt with ; it does appear, in the author’s 
opinion, that after incurring the expense of pro- 
curing water and providing drains and sewers for 
conveying this water after use from the sites of 
towns, the most should be made of it, and that 
it is unnecessary and wasteful, after paying the 


artificial | cost of water which has the required mechanical 


er, to em expensive auxiliary systems to 
oem the pi Poa other matters by manual 
and horse labour, which can be more safely and 
expeditiously removed by water-carriage. It is 
generally considered that a water-closet entails 
an increased cost inthe shapeof water. At first 
sight this appears a reasonable assumption, but 
experience has shown that with proper appliances 
no greater volume of water is needed for sanitary 
purposes in a water-closet town than is now 
found necessary in towns which have no such 
appliances. The following table of ten water- 
closet towns, and ten middenstead or dry-system 
towns may be taken to show the t. The 
average volume of water used in the water. 
closet towns is 31°6 gallons head, while the 


























average volume used in middenstead towns is 
35°7 gallons per head :— 
ti 
Names of Water-closet Towns. bean wn f 
30 
30 
56 
26 
29 
25 
40 
20 
30 
30 
31°6 
: ti 
Names of Middenstead Towns. bons me f 
PRINS. cs cncsencsvasscacssviksecamoat 40 
MRE nr cashed nV asp uoshbashucsacbenetesdtehaih 38 
PE oc itic did ec vasectn taviucpiaiaanaene 26 
SOME. -cesnecsinceascuusanadese sgcusduonnal 33 
ROMMIIIN sine dda oiddasesisecdansstieanved 50 
ME vx ndncxisnadskbecaudcoceibeseness 30 
| NR gis eed beeen) 40 
Ormskirk. . enbucspahedacinkanmieia 40 
II, Sings ce bec nedaap ok pote unaeceurash ui 30 
WE sau aceuacdcstucccustn cokeqheovalcananks 30 
Average...... 35°7 





In the case of water-closet towns, the largest 
quantity used, viz., 56 gallons per head, is at 
Croydon. This quantity is due to an error in 
the fittings, which was permitted when the 
works were first constructed. It has been amply 
demonstrated by practical experience in Croydon, 


houses, many houses being fitted with two or 
more water-closets. 
One objection has been raised to the water- 


carriage system, and that is the difficulty of | po 


extracting or utilising the whole of the fertilis. 
ing elements contained in sewage. When it is 
considered that up to the present time it cannot 
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sewage, containing the whole of the alvine dis- 

In idering the question of the 
disposal of the sewage, either of water-closets or 
other towns, the analyses by the Rivers Pollu- 
tion Commissioners show that, except a. slight 
excess of organic nitrogen and carbon, the 
sewage of middenstead or dry-system towns con- 
tains quite as much polluting matter as that of 
87 os ea ta In many towns that have 
a system of conservancy the sewage is really 
fouler than in a town that an & otlencionn 
system. This is due in part to manufactories, 
and also to the fact that where dry conservancy 
is in operation only a small proportion of the 
whole of the fecal matter of the population is 
secured ; the other portion by some means or 
other is lost, and eventually finds its way into 
the sewers. 

The case as between dry conservancy and 
water-closets stands thus:—In every town in 
which a dry system of conservancy is used, the 
town authorities entail a large outlay in collect- 
ing, manipulating, and dealing with the fxcal 
matter as separate from the sewage proper. 
They do not escape having to deal with the pol- 
luted liquid at the outfall, which requires just 
as much care and treatment as if it contained the 
fecal matter of the population, its chemical 
constituents being almost identical, and the pol- 
luting matter almost as great as in the case of a 
water-closet town. If, therefore, any process of 
treating the sewage of a water-closet town is 
unsuccessful, and entails an expense upon the 
constituency, it naturally follows that a double 
expense is incurred by those towns which adopt 
two systems, the sewer system, which is abso. 
lutely necessary for carrying away the foul 
water, and the system which deals with the 
alvine discharges of the population by some 

method. 

Much of the want of success and non-progress 


in sanitary matters of late years are due to 
erroneous expressions that sewage is a material 


of great value, and until means or modes are . 


known for securing this value, authorities are 
unwilling to take steps for promoting schemes of 
sewerage as they appear to be more impressed 
with the idea of ing some hidden treasure, 
which, by the way, cannot be found, rather than 
facing the difficulty, and looking at the question 
from a sanitary point of view, and taking the 
profit that will be realised by the prosecution of 
works of sewerage or arising from the saving 
accruing from the prevention of the loss of 
health or premature death from preventible 
disease. From the author's experience it would 
appear that it is the most profitable to a town 
to adopt the water-carriage system in its en- 
tirety ; the treatment of the sewage at the out- 
fall as one, although of primary importance, yet 
should have secondary consideration, having 
regard to the health and prosperity of the 
district to be treated. That sewage has a value 
cannot be gainsaid. That value, however, 
differs immensely in different localities. The 
value assigned by chemists to manures of this 
class universal experience shows is not its com- 
mercial value. The farmer finds in practice 
that it pays him better to purchase high-class 


prepared, for particular crops. Bulky manures 
never realise, commercially, the value assigned 
by the chemist. As an example, for farm-yard 
manure valued by the chemist at 15s. per ton, a 
farmer would rarely give more tha a third of 
this amount. Night-soil, which has also been 
valued at 15s. per ton, seldom realises more than 
3s. per ton. The fall value of sewage, whether 
applied directly to land or manufactured into a 
rtable manure, can never be realised unless 
fortified with the several ingredients it lacks. 
Liquid sewage is a manure poor in phosphate but. 
rich in nitrogenous compounds, while manufac- 
tured sewage manure is poor in nitrogenous 
compounds and potash. 
Much as is the sanitary good derived from the 
ane pe eae will take place as 
as sewerage works are properly carried out, 
ee eer en San went - 
streams conntry have been polluted wi 
the sewage of towns, the refuse of manufactories, 
the foul water from mines, &c., so much as to 
become unfit for i 


traced; yet there can be but little doubt that 





foul decomposing matter cast into the streams 
of the country causes disease, and is baneful in 
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its effects on the health of the inhabitants living 
on their banks, especially upon such as are com- 
pelled to use such water for dietetic purposes. 
It is, therefore, necessary that works should be 
carried out and measures taken to purify the 
sewage discharged into streams used to furnish 
a supply of water in districts below. Various 
attempts have been made to effect the complete 
purification of sewage, and on this point the 
interests of both,the sanitary reformer and the 
agriculturist are one, as the complete purifica- 
tion of the sewage means the abstraction of the 
whole of the decomposing and fertilising ele- 
ments, which, if completely effected, will pro- 
duce a great sanitary good. The question of 
the purification of sewage is one that must arise, 
and is totally independent of the system of col- 
lecting the faecal matter now in operation in 
some towns. It has been conclusively shown 
that, with a dry system of conservancy, sewers 
and drains are necessary, and that sewage is 
produced which needs as much purification as 
in the case of a water-closet town. The fear at 
the present time is, that there may be too much 
generalising, and an attempt made to lay down 
defined standards of purity which are to be made 
universally applicable, but which, under many 
circumstances, are totally unnecessary, and 
would lead to immense expenditure and serious 
loss to many communities, There are circum- 
stances in which a high standard of purity is 
absolutely necessary, and, on the other hand, 
others in which the crude sewage may be most 
advantageously and economically got rid of by 
being discharged into the sea; and between 
these two limits there are gradations of purity 
required. When high standards of purity are 
required, experience shows that they can only 
be obtained with certainty when sewage is 
applied to land, and in other cases where land is 
unavailable, a limited recourse must be had to 
chemical treatment. 

The processes which have been proposed for 
treating sewage may be said to be of two descrip- 
tions, viz., artificial and natural. The artificial 
process includes both the mechanical and chemical 
treatment, while the natural process may be 
put down as irrigation and intermittent filtra- 
tion. Of the materials which have been used 
for the mechanical treatment of sewage, it is 
hardly necessary to speak. It is admitted that 
such treatment can only be considered as an 
auxiliary to the chemical or natural processes, 
or to both conjointly. 

Of the chemical processes, the lime process is 
the oldest, having been patented in 1846 by 
Higgs, and is probably, when efficiently carried 
out, one of the most successful in clarifying 
sewage. Lime acts on the sewage as an astrin- 
gent, and coagulates the albuminous matter 
present in the same way as wine is clarified by 
isinglass. Lime also acts by neutralising the 
free carbonic acid, which abounds in fermenting 
sewage, and which holds some of the earthy 
salts in solution, the lime added in this process 
being converted into a carbonate, and precipi- 
tated in the deposit. The lime used in the treat- 
ment of sewage should always be perfectly fresh. 
To sewage of ordinary strength about 16 grains 
per gallon are required. 

Treatment of Sewage with Salts of Iron.—In 
the lime process the action of the acids in the 
sewage upon the materials used produces pre- 
cipitation, but in the application of the various 
forms of iron it is the action of the alkalies of 
the sewage that produces precipitation. When 
& salt of iron is added to sewage a precipitate is 
formed, composed chiefly of peroxide of iron, 
which is separated by the ammonia and other 
alkalies of sewage into an extremely flocculent 
precipitate, which drags down the suspended 
matters. The oxide of iron has, moreover, an 
affinity for organic matter ; therefore a portion 
of this matter which is in solution is carried 
down with it; the salts of iron also carry down 
the phosphoric acid present in the se . Iron 

salts also act as a deodoriser, as sulphuretted 
hydrogen is removed by being converted into a 
sulphate = — of iron. Iron is an anti. 
septic, an ill preserve organic compounds 
from speedy decomposition. The first sateuk dine 
the treatment of sewage with salts of iron was 
taken out by R. Dover, in 1851. 

Magnesian Processes of Purifying Sewage.— 
The action of magnesian salts on sewage is com. 
plex, but the resulting precipitate is probably 
one of the most valuable of all precipitates that 
do not derive their direct agricultural value 
from the agents used, as both phosphoric acid 
and ammonia may be precipitated in small 

quantities. The salts of magnesia that have 


been proposed for the treatment of sewage are 
phosphate of magnesia, superphospate of mag- 
nesia, chloride of magnesia, nitrate of magnesia, 
sulphate of magnesia, burnt and slackened 
magnesian limestone, carbonate of magnesia, 
sulphite of magnesia, and carbolite of magnesia. 
Mr. T. J. Herapath’s process, which was tried 
some years ago at St. Thomas’s, Exeter, is an 
example of the magnesian processes. It was 
not remunerative, and was abandoned. In a 
patent taken out by Dr. Angus Smith and Mr. 
M‘Dongall, in January, 1854, they state, speak- 
ing of magnesia, “It has the property of rapidly 
separating the two substances, which constitute 
manure in urine, sewage, and other organic 
refuse matters, but it was not used for that pur- 
pose because ofits inefficiency as a deodoriser.” 
“These substances are phosphoric acid and 
ammonia, with which magnesia combines to 
form the ammonio-phosphate of magnesia,—a 
scarcely soluble compound of great value as a 
manure, and well known to chemists.” They 
add, however, in their patent, — “The facts 
relating to the action of magnesia on substances 
containing phosphoric acid and ammonia have 
been for some years familiar to chemists, and 
therefore we do not claim its use as our inven- 
tion.” 

Alumina Processes.—The alumina processes 
for purifying sewage have been in use for many 
years. In France it has been largely used as a 
means of purifying water for domestic purposes. 
When salts of alumina are added to the sewage 
for the purpose of producing a precipitate, the 
alumina decomposes the bi-carbonate of lime, 
which gives rise to the formation of sulphate of 
lime, which, with sulphate of potassa, remain in 
solution while carbunic acid is evolved, and 
hydrate of alumina being precipitated in a 
flocculent form, drags down various mechanical 
impurities. Alumina also combines with the 
phosphoric acid, and is precipitated, and most 
of the phosphates of the sewage are secured. 
Alumina also enters into combination with cer- 
tain organic compounds producing insoluble 
matter, which it precipitates. This latter pro- 
perty of alumina is so well known, that it is 
largely used as a mordant for fixing colours, as 
it combines with cotton, wool, &c., with such 
affinity, that washing will not remove it. When 
lime is used as an adjunct to precipitate sulphate 
of alumina, it deprives the latter of its acid 
when it becomes insoluble in pure water, and is 
precipitated as a hydrated oxide of alumina, 
which envelopes the suspended impurities, drag- 
ging them down with it. This precipitate forms 
a sort of gelatinous substance, which is readily 
dissolved in solution of soda and potassa : hence 
some portion of the alumina remains in the 
affluent water after treatment. Professor Way 
and Dr. Voelcker have shown that clay (the base 
of alum) has the power of absorbing chlorine 
salts: therefore, when this material is used for 
precipitating sewage, a small amount of chloride 
of sodium will be removed from the sewage. 
The ingredients necessary for the successful 
carrying out of the alumina process are 80 
universally distributed over the country, and are 
s0 cheaply and easily procurable, that this pro- 
cess will commend itself on this account. This 
process was first patented by H. Stothert 
in 1852. 

Phosphate Processes of Treating Sewage.—In 
the phosphate processes a material of consider- 
able agricultural value is used, consequently it is 
supposed that a manure of great intrinsic value 
is secured in the precipitate. Although the pre- 
cipitate undoubtedly has a greater value than 
the precipitate produced by any other process, 
increased value is not derived from the sewage 
but from the ingredients added to it, and in the 
addition of these fertilising i i they 
suffer a degradation in value by admixture with 
the inferior material precipitated from the 
sewage. Moreover in all the phosphate pro- 
cesses it is to add phosphates to the 
sewage in a soluble form, which is usually done 
by dissolving phosphate of lime or some mineral 
or fossil phosphate in acid. This addition of 
acid greatly increases the value of the phosphates, 
but when applied to sewage the acid has to be 
neutralised and the phosphates are again preci- 
pitated in a less valuable form ; in fact, this pro- 
cess of passing soluble phosphates h 
sewage causes them to lose 25 per cent. of their 
value. On account of the degradation in value 
of the phosphates, and also on account of the 
materials lost in the process, this system of 
clarifying sewage can never in the author's 
opinion be made com i 





mercially successfal. 
orocess is however advantageous, for it may be 


used very successfull ae | ing sewage pre- 
viously te iin chatestion ts laa t is now well 
known that sewage is a manure poor in phosphate 
and potash, and rich in nitrogenous compounds, 
and that owing to the nitrogenous compounds 
present being so ed to the other 
ingredients of value, in utilising the other in- 
gredients most of the nitrogen is lost; conse- 
—— sewage in its normal condition can 
never 


fally utilised upon land, so it has been 
proposed to fortify it with the ingredients it 
lacks, and for this purpose the phosphate pro- 
cesses of treating sewage have been commended. 
From what has been pointed out it is clear, 
if we wish to get the full value of the 
phosphates, it is better to them 
direct on land rather than in the sewage ; but 
as a set-off against the degradation in their 
value, the addition of phosphates to sewage 
deodorizes and clarifies it so as to diminish the 
risk of nuisance arising from its application as a 
manure. As a precipitant, the phosphates act 
like alumina and salts of iron, and they are ren- 
dered soluble by an acid which is either neu- 
tralised by the alkalies of the sewage, or by the 
addition of an alkali when an insoluble precipi- 
tate separates from the which drags 
down the suspended matter present. In the 
simplest form, if bone or bone-ash is treated 
with sulphuric acid, a soluble superphosphate of 
lime is formed ; but if the acid is neutralised by 
caustic lime, insoluble phosphate of lime is pre- 
cipitated. If phosphate of alumina is dissolved 
in acid, it will be rendered soluble ; the addition 
of lime neutralises the acid, and the phosphate 
is again precipitated as an insoluble phosphate 
of alumina, and the same action takes place 
when other earthy bases combine with phos- 
phoric acid; the precipitated phosphates, how- 
ever, are of more value than the original insoluble 
phosphates, as they are supposed to be brought 
into that state which they would naturally 
assume on being applied to land; but in no case 
are they so valuable as in the intermediate state 
just after they have been treated with acid. The 
principal object which has been sought to be 
achieved by more than one phosphate process, is 
the abstraction of ammonia from sewage by a pro- 
cess long known to chemists. It consists in the 
application of phosphatic and magnesian salts, 
which have the power of combining with am- 
monia as before referred to. In practice this 
has never been found to entirely succeed with 
sewage, and the reason for it is, that this triple 
salt readily dissolves in water containing common 
salt or salts of ammonia. It is also soluble in 
water charged with carbonic acid. There is 
nothing particularly new in the modern phos- 
phate processes which were thoroughly inves- 
tigated some years ago by Sir J. Murray, M.D., 
and in 1849 a paper was read before the British 
Association by Dr. Buckland, then Dean of West- 
minster, who, after tracing the formation of 
coprolites, and showing that clay, marl, and 
lime were the agents used by nature to absorb 
phosphoric acid produced in the process of 
decomposition, he suggested that these agents 
should be used for absorbing the of 
sewage by combining with them, and so deo- 
dorising the sewage. The first patent for a 
phosphate process was taken out in 1858 by 
G.L. Blyth, consulting chemist to the General 
Board of Health, and since that period a large 
number of patents have been secured. 

Many other processes have been proposed for 
treating sewage, such as materials for absorbing, 


into manure, fuel, as well as converted into food 
for catile. 


processes have hitherto failed to completely 
purify under favourable circumstances, 
and fail entirely at times in treating an article 
not only varying in quantity, but extremely 
variable in quality; and it is therefore most 
difficult to carry out any chemical process which 
requires an exact amount of chemical i i 

to be added to of an unknown quality or 
quantity ; but in the irrigation system, increase 
of quantity or variation in quality is readily 
sclatey eotanenloas ef coeaan aah ie aiaasoae 
totally t of seasons, and in some cases 
intermittent filtration through land or artificial 
filters may be adopted, but it is desirable that 


with intermittent filtration areas, the success of 
The | which is due to i 
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LECTURES AT SOUTH KENSINGTON. 
Tue first of the sixth course of 


Theatre, South Kensington Museum, on Taesday 
afternoon, at three o’clock. Referring to his 
recent visit to Paris, the lecturer said that he had 
found the works of English students compared 
favourably with those of the French with regard 
to technical skill and precision, but on the field 
of imagination we were by the French. 
The reason of this was to be found in our neglect 
of the higher branches of mental culture and our 
want of general education. This was daily be- 


g 

Huxley, Drs. Gull, Ferrier, Dickinson, and others 
had dwelton the necessity fil, poeore education 
in their addresses to the m students, and on 
all sides not only in professions but even in trade 
a higher degree of mental training was being 
required. If the students in art extended their 
studies in a right direction there could be no 
doubt that in time they would equal their French 
brethren in originality and fertility, and might 
even surpass them if once the imaginative were 
cultivated as carefully as the technical. Art 
students must remember that in these material 
days it became their sacred duty to nourish the 
glowing light of fantasy, and throwa halo of 
beauty over reality through artistic productions, 
thus proving man’s higher faculties in a world in 
which matter was obtaining so prominent a 
position. The lecturer proceeded to describe 
the influences leading to the of art, and 
concluded his address with an explanation of the 
correct meaning of the terms “sublime” and 
beautifal,”’ 








REBUILDING OF CHELSEA HOUSE. 


wren Hovss, the town residence of the 
of Cadogan, at the angle of Cadogan-place 
and Lowndes.street, is being entirely rebuilt, the 
mansion externally having already been almost 
completed, and the interior works are proceed- 
ing. It is intended to have the building ready 
for occupation about F. next. The new 
structure, which is built of Portland stone, is 
about 65 ft. in height, with two prominent 
elevations facing - and Lowndes- 
street ively. Tho g consists of 
the ground floor and three lofty stories, with 
The elevation facing Cadogan-place 
contains the principal entrance, with projecting 
bay-windows carried up to the second-floor 
weulicsely wiley Wiehe bartion” yoctosta 
ly adjoining another portion projects 
several feet beyond the main face of the eleva. 
tion. The ve br is Dwelling-house Italian. 
Mr. Young is the architect, and the contractors 
are Messrs. G. Trollope & Sons, 








WATER SUPPLY AND RIVER 
POLLUTION. 
Waste of Water in Liverpool—At the last 
meeting of the Liverpool Town Council attention 
was called to the enormous waste of water con- 


sioned simply by extinguishing fires, for which 
the was bound to provide, but by 
the use of water oes cae co Aces cemavabacmd 
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water used. 
Deficient Water Supply at Wallsend.—At the 
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the waters of the lake. 
in course of time the 
Penrith, which is partially supplied with water 
by the river Eamont, will become injuriously 
affected by this lead poison. 


; 








KENSINGTON SLAUGHTER-HOUSES. 


application by the clerk to the vestry (Mr. G. 
C. Harding) and the medical officer of health 
(Dr. T. Orme Dudfield), that the applications 
stand over for three months (without prejudice), 
to enable compliance to be given with the bye- 
laws which the Metropolitan Board of Works 
must frame in the interval, wasdeclined. There- 
upon opposition was offered to the renewal in 
every case which did not show a due for 
structural and sanitary requirements. The jus- 
tices overruled the objections, but intimated 
that no future neglect of such wholesome 
tions weuld after this year be tolerated by the 
The requirement that licensed premises shall be 
80 situated as to e the meat while setting 
from offensive efflavia means a step for the pro- 
tection of the public health ; and the sooner the 
condition that such premises be properly lighted 
from the roof is made binding, shall we be able to 
repress the epidemic of brutality to which chil- 
dren are trained from tender years by witneas- 
ing the slaughter of sheep, pigs, and beeves in 
sheds with open doors. 








INFECTIOUS CABS. 


ATTIcAs, 








WASHABLE CEILINGS. 

S12,—In reply to your correspondent on the 
subject of washable ceilings, I have been 
thinking that perhaps floorcloth or millboard 
might be strengthened with wire-work or wood 
lattice-work, or that thin sheet metal might be 
used, embossed a little, to strengthen it. ‘ 

I 





The Farnley Iron Company suggest the use of 
white glazed fireclay tiles, similar to those used 
for the Albert Hall, South Kensington. 








DAMP STRONG ROOM. 


Siz,— Your t “C.,” who com. 
plains of damp in his strong room, may effect 
what he wants by depositing a quantity, say 
half a bushel, of quick lime on the floor of the 
room, or he may put it into a box without the lid. 


ines, | The lime must be removed from time to time as 


it slakes and gets saturated with the damp. 
Ropert McDermott. 








POST PILLARS. 


Siz,— You agree rightly with regard to the 
colour of the pillar-posts, as lately painted ; but 
@ simple decoration in the shape of a band, in 
black or dark colour, at the top and bottom, 
would greatly improve them. G. 8. 








THE RAINFALL. 


Mvcu has been written and said on the subject 
of the drought of the past summer, and, as it 
may now be considered to be over, it may interest 
some of your readers to know that, notwith. 
standing this has been an extraordinarily dry 
year in regard to the fall of rain, not only in 
this country but in India, America, and other 
parts of the world, there is reason to believe 


during that period just past, viz., October 1st, 
30th, 1874, has been by no 
daring the last twenty years. 
The same period in 1858-59 gave a consider- 
ably less mean annual flow. The period 


of 1864-65 and 1863-64, however, gave a higher 
discharge respectively, but by a very small 
additional quantity. The next in consecutive 
order was the period 1870-71, but here a jump 
took place, and the flow increased by a larger 
quantity. 


In 1858-59 ...... 24°32 inches. 
1854-55 ...... 2206 

1 1878-74" ...... 1900 ,, 

» 1864.65 23:29 ,, 
1863-64 . 19% ,, 

et) ee 25°80 4, 
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next year, and will not have been in ¢ : 
re Nira. St. B. BeaRpwore. resolved, on the motion of Mr. K. H. Currie, 


Parposes Committee Zor consideration, to we 
report what further accommodation was neces- a . 
for paupers for whom that Board was} man of courage 0 me to 
ealiod upon to provide. 
—_—s!_ 
THE WANDSWORTH BOARD OF WORKS 
NEW BUILDINGS. 

We hope an authoritative contradiction, or 
satisfactory explanation, of the following; will be 
given. It is from the South London Chronicle :— 

*¢ Before the Wandsworth Board of Works 
last week, it was stated that all the joints of the hot-water 


i i end that-in order to make the 
8ST. NICHOLAS’S CHURCH, LIVERPOOL. | piping had o— re er oo 4 


of 
only express the utmost astonishment. 
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OLD-FASHIONED RAGK AND PULLEY 
FOR BLINDS SUPERSEDED. 


I wave removed all my racks, and have 
attached the pulley by an 9 hook to the eye of 
door-springs, the 
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brass hook, It answers admirably; the line is 
kept well stretched, no matter how the weather 
varies. It is quite s comfort to get rid of the 
rack bother. H, T. E. 











last number of the Builder, that the church of St. | fessional men * itl 
Nicholas, Liverpool, isin no of being pulled down. The sew Board-room was completed not six months ago, front ‘of the platform, one ee 
But it was t a fow weeks ago, by the | and the contractor has not even yet been paid the whole collection of 
Liverpool Mercury, not in & wep teenie wins yf of his claim, and yet the elaborate system of hot-water | wafer colours, and oil,—the of the 
editorial article, that. “part of the churchyard of St. which wes, supposed to here been done tis © work, —and these attracted attention. 
Nicholas be taken away, end the charch rebuilt.” qunmuet,” that now means;—which cost A pg John Floyer, 
At this announcement I was charmed, ene ~with @ good price, and which was left and pessed.es though chair was occupied by * 
good reason, having had some ace of the Beotian | ready for use, is found to be worthless. To our untatored M.LP., the of the school, also present 
indifference to objects of interest and beauty the workmen seem all through the job to have | being Mr. W. E. Brymer, M-P., the and 
in Liverpool, in which, as Mr. Picton well knows, there | tried their kardest* how uct to doit. Mr. Z. D. Berry, | 47, of Dorchester (Mr. and Mrs. eye 
is» too to sacrifice such if| the eminent hot-water engineer, of Westminster, has yy oress . eae 
| anes a on eae ve - been consulted, and after examination, sonne te bo of Gregory), and other inflaentis} a 
provement, another letter opinion not one joints was properly finished. had meet. 
the Mercury of the scheme in question, which | In order to get at the pipes, the workmen have hed not After the president 
induced me to to iron screens let into the walls, but 
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the Builder. 
Mr. Picton denies that the Liverpool St. Nicholas’s 
Church is an imitation of that of Newesstle. Though I 
believe the design of the former was suggested by the | built 


steeple at Newcastle, I am very ready to admit its claim | wipes it hae ro o 
to ~ oonleeees an original composition ; as the lantern, lege ee been necessary to damage sang pavttee 
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i » the hon. seoretary (Dr. Robinson) read, te 
report, which stated daring the past year the 
had been attended by sixty-two students. 
The committee congratulated the school on Mr. 
Turner's favourable report. The committee 
hope some means may be devised of procuring 
a building solely for school of art purposes. The 
report was adopted. 
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praise of it confirms my opinion that it is the most poetic | do is to order the necessary works 
i arehitectural struetare of its class in the town. cost 1001. Doubts are in some quarters 
As to its date: knowing it to have been erected some | other ts connected with the new building; and it is 
time in the teens of the present century, I oe pen said before long it is probable that the Board will 
letter, that it was built about sixty years ago, whi i 
somehow was changed to eighty in printing. 
Sauve. Hveerns. 








ACCIDENTS. 

sean ett elt ate 

WESLEYAN CHAPEL AND SCHOOL-ROOM, | Hard has an inquest at i 

SOUTH NORWOOD ’| Terminus Hotel, St. Pancras Station, 

: : road, on the body of Mr. Charles 
Tue plans of Mr. Alex. Lander, architect, of | aged 33, member of the firm of Messrs. Barbour 
London and Barnstaple, were selected in &| Brothers & Oo., merchants, Manchester. The 
the selection of designs, as man the | limited competition. The tender of Mr. Smith, | evidence showed that Mr. John M‘Millan, of 


he te pee pest “am a te the single stipe. | Pailder, of South Norwood, has’ been accepted, | Windermere, and deceased, came down the prin- 














HASTINGS TOWN-HALL. 


iH 


lation a8 to cost. and a contract entered into for the sam of| cipal staircase of the hotel together; Mr. M‘Millan 
It did not clearly sppear if the County , who is | 46201. The foundation-stone of the school-room | being slightly in advance of deceased. On reaoh- 

Coogee eutbe denn tate Sane eee was laid in September, by Mr. T. Matthews, cf the first floor where there is a 

es to arrangement sod composition, and the importance Shooter’s-hill. The of the p=, For ie hie Veteewade Of Rostemy 

cbemaring potannanieny as to all these matters is | ¢ * were laid on Wednesday, October 14th, | yr. heard a noise, and on looking 

say snase hates plate enn bo aatenniaoh aaly by anh] Gol Mesars. R. Wi of saw the deceased falling midway between the 


knowledge and training, it will, I am sure, 


ea stm fe County Surveyor to say that it would 


boon more generally scveptable to competitorsted) “This is:‘one of churches i: augurated the skull of such that with the excep- 
coset tho sxsinent anchibcote stiewes t-te <hoacenenath Canes aupeneeldl « ail as Church. | tion of 3 in. it entirely round the head. 








PROPOSED ERECTION OF A FEVER 


gchool-room, four convenient vestries, and &/| balustrade, which the and 
HOSPITAL IN BROMPTON. ministers’ vestry. It will be built of bricks, | considered ly 80 at thy oem 
Ar the last meeting of. the Metropolitan | with freestone and other deceased fell, there & sudden dip of 4 in. 


dressings. 
Asytums Board, the Board proceeded to con-| The clerk of the works is Mr. R. Gribble, of The coroner said that mere architecture 
sider a uniform plan for the permanent recon. | Barnstaple. 
struction of the Hampstead Asylum, submitted 
on 26th September last. 

Mr. Currie, in moving that the plan be ap- 
proved and adopted, and forwarded to the Local 
Government Board for their sanction, said the appears ; 
present building at Hampstead was in a dilapi-| managers, in the North of England, have to 
dated state, and it was desirable that a new|thank the Builder for drawing their attention 








building should be erected which would serve | to “overcrowding,” “ want of water,” and neg gardens; South He-was in the act 
the purpose of school for imbecile pauper | lect of common decencies, on their estates; for | of giving directions to workmen, and while 
chihiren andthe ‘receptier of aged inlbeaiisa at a meeting last week of the Consett Local standing upon » hoard it tpped-aP, ieanl 
and when necessary to be used in the event of| Board of Health, Mr. Liddell, one-of the| him to the a of bricks 
an epidemic breaking out, for the reception of | “ ” of the Consett Ironworks, complained | rubbish. He was up in a state of insensi- 
patients suffering therefrom. The cost was of the Board’s recent prosseution of tenants for | bility and taken to the hospital, where he was 
estimated at 80,0001. There was no asylum for | overcrowding. People, he said, were now afraid Sound. to. be _sallteing ‘oom & tmsteced skall, a 
the reception of fever patients in the north of|to keep lodgers, and it was with the dislocation of the ‘bone, and other injuries. 
London 2 difficulty he procured men to on the He died from the effects of the injuries. Deceased 
Mr. W. H. Wyatt said if it were proposed to considered that the before his death said there was no blame attri. 
erect 8 new , and not utilise a brick of 


the present buildings at Hampstead, they might 
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aswell build it in a fresh place. He thought the Board (Mr. who | verdict death.” 
OS wget mies fe cig odin gs bebe: Danton. Scaffolding Accident at Brandling-place, New 
ground belonging to the managers, and | works, rose; and with some warmth of ‘castle.—An inquest has been held touching the 
care Hamiptend lor te seneption OF fart eal he sats peeetan tee Seal a Seiaapee. Soeaen aah omens 
cases. s made one a bricklayer. — 

. jected uilding on at | been horrified at in Builder that with other men on a was bi 
wan Cortis o} to b the site ing 
bea dap es It would be better to gell the} so much permeates and a ing to mf stone, when some of 

» for which they would realise a sum of] existed at their own He had since supports of the way, and they were 


money which would half erect a new 
An amendment was moved and seconded, that 
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the baildi g. For this purpose the gallery has 
been enlarged, the effects of which are the ren- 
dering of the vestibule to the chapel more con- 
venient and commodious, the space formerly 
occupied by two pews in the body of the chapel 
being thus appropriated. The large pew extend. 
ing across the north end of the chapel, used by 
the choir, has also been removed, and in its place 
an open screen has been erected, separating the 
north transept from the body of the chapel. 
Behind this screen is the Sunday-school accom- 
modation during teaching hours, the children 
being placed in the organ gallery during service. 
The tradesmen who have carried out the altera- 
tions were Mr. Brown and Mr. Coulson, joiners’ 
work; Mr. Pearson, painter; and Mr. Postill, 
organ-builder. 

Shrewsbury.—The re-opening of the Congrega- 
tional Church, Abbey Foregate, after being 
closed for some weeks for the re-decoration of 
the interior, has taken place. The panels of the 
ceiling have been repainted a light grey colour, 
with maroon cornice, lines and centre. The 
ceiling over the organ is of the same tint, with 
@ different pattern of scroll-work. The walls are 
a light cream colour, relieved by a Grecian 
border on painted buff-colour margin. The iron 
pillars supporting the galleries are a deep maroon 
colour, relieved by vermilion and grey tints. The 
panels under the ‘organ-gallery bear Scriptural 
texts. The woodwork has been all polished. 
The organ has been entirely rebuilt by Messrs. 
Nicholson & Lord, of Walsall. The organ-case 
has been raised 2 ft., and the side wings each 
extended 1 ft., and six large front pipes added. 








VARIORUM. 


“ TnE London and North Western Panoramic 
Guide” (Bemrose & Sons), edited by R. Kemp 
Philp, with some maps, gives a description of 
the principal objects of interest over the main 
line and chief branches, and all for 6d.—— Every- 
one has heard of “ Lloyd’s,” but may not know 
how the institution grew up. Cassell’s Magazine 
says,— Of all the queer ways by which men 
have immortalised their names, there are not 
many queerer than that by which a certain Mr. 
Lloyd appears to have done it, and to have done 
it most effectually. Little or nothing is known 
of this worthy, except that some time during 
the last ceatary he kept a coffee-house in or near 
Abchurch-lane ; and as he had the good fortune 
to be largely patronised by shipowners and cap- 
tains, ‘ Liloyd’s Coffee-house,’ or the abbre- 
viated ‘ Lloyd’s,’ ‘came in course of time to be 
the recognised rendezvous for all who were in 
any way interested in shipping matters. Mr. 
Lioyd died nobody knows exactly when, and his 
coffee-house has long since disappeared ; but his 
name still shines in letters of brass at the Eastern 
end of the Royal Exchange, and is familiarly 
known in the utmost ends of the earth. So 
curiously has the name of the lucky coffee-house 


keeper come to be identified with shipping in-|° 


terests, that it has in many instances been 
adopted by various Continental associations; 
while it is said that there are still people who be- 
lieve that he is the great potentate in shipping 
matters, and who occasionally write to M. Lloyd, 
Londres."——-We get some hints on cleaning 
giass from the Household Guide for October :— 
“ As a rule it is not well to use soda for washing 
table-glass, for unless at once rinsed off it 
roughens the surface and destroys its brilliancy. 
In some cases, however, where the articles are 
greasy, as in butter-coolers or cream-jugs, some 
agent of this kind must necessarily be used, but 
it should at once be well rinsed off with cold water, 
and the article wiped ; a little soda or soap ma: 
be employed, but wood-ashes are less prejudicial, 
and give greater brilliancy. Generally, in wash- 
ing glass, cold water alone is sufficient ; it should 
be wiped with a clean linen cloth, and afterwards 
polished with a wash-leather. Decanters should 
be washed with cold water only, and if this is 
done frequently, cold water alone will be anffi- 
cient; a dirty decanter will spoil any wine which 
is put into it. If decanters should, however, be- 
come at all encrusted, they may be cleaned by 
washing with barleycorns or broken egg-shellis, 
but the best though not in appearance the most 
cleanly method of scouring them, is that of puttin, 
into them a little of the ‘flue,’ or other dnst 
rubbish swept up in bed-rooms, ,which has the 
property of fetching off any sediment from the 
glass. A little of this, with water and well 
shaking, will soon restore transparency, and the 
decanter must, of course, 8 be well 
tinsed. Lamp-globes and chimneys ought to be 


washed with soap or soda once a week, when in 
constant use ; and these must be most carefully 
dried, or they will inevitably crack when warmed 
by the flame of the lamp.”———Mr. Wyld, always 
prompt, has just published the first Map of the 
Fiji Islands, which have lately become invested 
with interest. There are 255 islands in this 
group, of which 80 are inhabited. The total 
area of square miles is 7,403, and the number of 
acres 4,738,350. The largest island is Viti 
Levu, which embraces 4,112 square miles. The 
heights of the mountains are given, as well as 
the names of the towns, villages, and districts. 








Wiscellanea, 


A Bradford Warehouse.—This is the age of 
big things in Bradford. Messrs. Law, Russell, 
& Co.’s new warehouse in Vicar-lane is one of 
the t and most commodious, and is thus 
described by the local Observer. The site 
occupied by the new building is at the corner of 
Vicar-lane and Field-street, and it was the last 
piece of ground available for such a warehouse 
on the new level. The shape of the site some- 
what resembles the quarter of a circle, and on 
this account required exceptional treatment. 
Externally the only architectural feature is the 
portico which, with the balconies alone, extends 
to the full height of the building. The succes- 
sive cornices are supported by fluted columns, 
with elaborately carved capitals. The Vicar- 
lane elevation presents a plain ashlar front, with 
circular-headed windows on the ground-floor, 
while the Field-street side is simple wall-stone. 
Opening into Field-street is a gateway 17 ft. wide 
and nearly 20 ft. high. This is hung with a pair of 
wrought-iron gates, whichenclosea covered court- 
yard. All the gas-brackets and similar fittings, 
which are in bronze, as well as the entrance-gates, 
have been supplied from the Midland Architec- 
tural Ironworks, Coventry. The building con- 
tains seven floors, each of which covers an area 
of over 9,000 square feet. The heights of the 
various rooms are as follow :—Basement, 13 ft. ; 
ground floor, 14 ft. 6 in.; first, second, third, 
and fourth floors, 13 ft. 6 in.; and fifth floor, 
11 ft. to the spring of the roof. The total 
height from the level of Field-street to the top 
of the parapet is 91 ft., while the dome adds 
17 ft. more to that. There are about 1,678 
lineal feet of counters, or nearly a third of a 
mile, while the floor space is extensive. The 
architects were Messrs. Lockwood & Mawson. 
The work has been done by Messrs. A. & A. R. 
Neill, contractors, under the superintendence of 
Mr. Dilworth, clerk of the works. 


Church Fire in Aberdeen.—At about a 
quarter past eight o’clock last Friday night 
one of the most alarming fires that have 
occurred in Aberdeen for many broke 


y 
alarming force. The roof, which was of oak, 
and ly covered with lead, burned with great 
rapidity, the liquid lead ranning down the slates, 
and igniting the roof in every Within 
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inaugarated ¥ 
to be held at 9, Conduit-street, on Friday even. 





ing, the 30th inst. 


Dedication of the New Masonic Hall, 
Liverpool.— Lord Skelmersdale,theR.W.P.G.M, 
for the western division of Lancashire, has held 


to the holding al. Sho. letersi panera Sad 
it was resolved to erect a ic hall which 
would be available for a number of lodges. The 
building which they obtained, however, was 
soon found inadequate to meet the requirements 
of the still rapid increase of the order, and 
another new hall became absolutely necessary ; 
in fact, the old building was occupied by different 
lodges every night in the year, and the 

of Masonry was literally stopped by the want of 
ample accommodation. The Masonic hall com- 
mittee, therefore, fook the matter in hand, and 
the Liverpool brethren readily responded to the 
calls which were made upon them. In twelve 
or eighteen months they raised 3,000/. towards 
the building. On behalf of the brethren, he 
wished to say that they had to thank the archi. 
tect (Bro. Danson) for the excellent accommo. 
dation he had ided for them, and there could 
be no doubt that with such improved accom. 
modation the order would still farther increase 
in Liverpool, 

Coal-Boring Operations in India.—The 
Indian papers contain the following interesting 
particulars of coal-boring ms in the 
Nizam’s dominions :—“ On the right bank of the 
Godavery, some eight or ten miles below the 
town of Budrachellum, and about four miles 
from the bank of the river, extensive boring 
operations have been carried on under the super- 
vision of Mr. Heenan, superintendent of the 
Nizam’s coal-fields. In one bore-hole a 
seam of coal was struck at about 320 ft. 
the surface, also two thinner seams at a lesser 
depth of a fair quality of coal. The 8 
coal-field has alzo been explored by borings, and 
it is found to contain four very extensive seams, 
which are superior in quality to any yet found 
in India. In one of the borings the lower seam 
was found to be over 40 ft. in thickness. Mr. 
Heenan has put a shaft down to the upper 
seam and a quantity of coal has been ex- 
cavated, which is on its way to Bombay in order 
to be compared with English coal. Borings 
have also been put down about midway between 
Sin and the Godavery, where in every 
probability coal will be found. A very close 
examination bas been made by Mr. Taylor, 
coal.viewer to H.H. the Nizam’s Government, 
and Mr. Heenan, of the carboniferous forma. 
tions lying in this district, and several places 
have been found where in every likelihood large 
deposits of coal will be discovered.” 


The Production of Lock and Mortised 
peaking of the productions at the 
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The New Smithfield Police-station.— 
The new Smithfield police-station, which h 


been erected by order of the City Commissioners | of demolition, in the Avenue Friedland, was an 


at the junction of Cock-lane and Snow-hill, is 
now on the point of completion. It is the 
largest in the City, and is built in three blocks 
of red brick, with stone facings. In addition to 
the usual accommodation for prisoners other 
buildings contain dormitories of sixty unmarried 
officers, rooms for eight i and married 
quarters for two sergeants with families, In the 
basement is the heating apparatus for dissemi- 
nating warmth throughont the building, the 
kitchen, mess-room, and peopelnapers and 
gaolers’ rooms ; on the ground-floor is the charge- 
room and inspector's room, the muster-room, 
59 ft. by 28 ft., and the instruction-room for 
drilling and other purposes, 34 ft. by 22 ft. On 
the are two recreation-rooms, bath- 
rooms, &c., with dormitories for twenty men. 
A similar number of dormitories have been 
fitted upon the second and third floors. The top 
of the building is flat and covered with asphalte. 
The plans are by the City architect, and the 
works have been carried out under the super- 
vision of the clerk of works, Mr. L, Bell, by Mr. 
T. B. Tarner, foreman to Messrs. Higgs & Hill, 
contractors. The name of Bridewell Police 
Station will probably be adopted for the new 
building. The old prison, erected about 1560, 
and demolished in 1862, being the first of its 
kind, all other buildings constructed on the 
same principle have been called Bridewells. 

An Impostor.—At the weekly meeting of 
the council of the Charity Organisation Society, 
@ letter was read from the Reading Charity 
Organisation Society, stating that a man calling 
himself John Burton had applied to them for 
means to procure tools to enable him to work at 
his trade,—that of a carpenter. He referred 
them toa builder in London, for whom, he said, 
he had worked fora month, They had commu- 
nicated with the reference, and had been informed 
that he had not had any man of that name in his 
employ, but that from the description given he 
had no doubt that,the man in question had worked 
for him for a week under the name of Winslow. 
He had begged for work, that he had not 
had any food for a long time. He said his tools 
were away, but that if the builder would write a 
note to say he would employ him he could get 
them. He stopped work after a few days, say- 
ing that his brother-in-law had come to fetch 
him, and that. he must go home to Birmingham ; 
but he was seen hanging about after this. The 
Reading society desired to put the London com- 
mittees on their guard, as it seemed as if this 
man madea practice of trying to get tools from 
charitable agencies. Burton is a little above 
middle height, is bald-headed, has a little hair 
on his face, and looks half-starved. He is appa- 
rently about fifty years of age.—Charity Organi. 
sation Reporter. 

The Water Supply of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne.—A letter from Mr. E. Brown, of New- 
castle, to the chairman of the Sanitary and 
Water Committee, was read at last meeting of 
the Town Council. The writer said that i 
that Mr. Newall proposes a scheme for supplying 
Newcastle and the district with water from the 
Uliswater Lake, which is estimated would involve 
an expenditure of a million of money, he sub- 
mits that this enormous outlay is oe unneces- 
sary, inasmuch as an ample supply and 
soft water can be obtained at one-fifth of the 
distance, and he has every reason to believe one- 
fifth the cost, He referred to the scheme 
pounded by Mr. Bewick, C.E., of Haydon Bri 
and himself, for impounding the rainfall in the 
basin of the Northumberland lakes Crag, Green- 


lee, and Broomlee, being a total area of sixty | introd 


equare miles ; thence, by gravitation, to Whittle 
Dene, a distance of eighteen miles, with a fall of 
330 ft. Since 1868 the Hallington reservoir has 
been constructed, thus ing the distance 
the water will now have to be brought twelve 
miles, with a fall of 230ft. The town may thus 
be supplied with eighteen million gallons per day, 


and this without taking into account the present | construct will only cover an area of about 400 
Hallington and Whittle Dene. acres, and a depth 
Temple Bar.—It is suggested by Mr. W. | spring-tides from 1 to 6 . It will serve 
Bardwell that the Bar should “be carefully | at once as a packet harbour, a 
taken down—every stone numbered to satisfy | men-of-war of all sizes, a commercial harbour, to 
the dilettanti—by such conscientious men as | be used subject to the payment of tolls, a depdt 
the Messrs. Lawrence, and let it be rebuilt with | for Se ade vevan cane aman ae 
the necessary abutments at the City boundary jon a small scale. It is expected that the B 
to the Embankment, this Embankment to be | will pass without opposition by the end of March, 
Avenue, or the | and that the works will be actually commenced 
Royal Approach; the Sovereign there to enter | by June next at the furthest. These works will 
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thenceforward called the Royal 































































Dealing with Old Church Brasses at Ash- 
bourn.—At the local petty sessions, September 
26th, Thomas Spencer, greengrocer, &c., Ash- 
bourn, was charged with purchasing some old 
metal, ing the same to be stolen. The 
metal of brasses, which, at the restora- 
tion of Okeover Church, about sixteen years ago, 


Undoing a House.—The Paris residence 
of the late Duke of Brunswick, now in course 


extraordinary house. At the front gate was a 
metal button, and a visitor would have to press 
this. It instantly set a number of bells ringing 
in violent commotion, Admitted into the garden, 
you still found yourself excluded from the house. | was missed. Albert Lees, miller, of Mill Dale, 
Another button had to be touched, and that| deposed that his brother gave him the metal 
done, you found yourself in an unfurnished hall. | produced, and on the 25th of August he took it 
There was no staircase communicating with the | to Spencer’s shop to sell. Spencer gave bim 3s. 
upper rooms where the duke slept. More|forit. For the defence, it was not denied that 
buttons had to be pressed, and at last you found| the brasses were stolen from Okeover Church, 

ourself sitting in an arm-chair, and raised by a} but there was no proof of guilty knowledge, it 

ydraulic lift apparently to the living-rooms| was urged. The magistrates gave the accused 
which the duke used tooccupy. By an ingenious | the benefit of a doubt, and discharged him with 
mechanism, and touching a button, 9 panel in| a caution. Some portion of the missing brasses 
the wall was removed, and entrance gained to/ was found about sixteen years ago in a soft- 
each room. The strong-box nearly killed the} water cistern on the premises then occupied by 
workmen who endeavoured to open it, for it sent|a pawnbroker. At the petty sessions, Thomas 
off a mitrailleuse-like discharge. The Duke de 
Treviso has bought the house, and has stipulated 
ed all the treasure discovered in it shall belong 
to him. 

Want of Ventilation in Churches.—A 
correspondent of the Lincolnshire Chroniclestates 
what is hardly credible in reference to a modern 
church in that city. He says:—* I should very 
much like to ask whether there is any provision 
for ventilation in St. Martin’s Church. Not 
that this is the only church in the city concerning 
which the same inquiry may be made ; but it is 
one of the newest, and, at least in new churches, 
one might expect to find some trace of modern 
enlightenment on the subject of vitiated air. 
That, asa matter of fact, it is not ventilated, 
appears to be beyond question. So far asI can 
discover, the windows do not open, but are im- 
movably built into the fabric, hermetically seal- 
ing the building when the doors are shut ; there 
are apparently no means of exit at the top for 
foul air, nor of ingress at the basement for fresh. 
I was there the other Sunday evening There 
was a large congregation; multitudinons g48- 
jets burning; doors shut soon after the com- 
mencement of the service. As an inevitable 
consequence, the atmosphere quickly .became 
vitiated, and continued to get more more so, 
until, before the end of the sermon, the effect 
to any one aware of the mischief, and how 
easily it might be avoided, was almost in- 
tolerable.” 

Inauguration of the Trowbridge Water- 
works.—The inauguration of the Trowbridge 
Waterworks has taken place amidst much joy and 
festivity ; the illumination and decoration of the 
centre of the town far surpassing its appearance 
on any previous occasion. There was a fountain 
erected opposite the George Hotel, and Mrs. 
R. P. Long, of Rood Ashton, performed the cere- 
mony of turning on the water, amid the cheers 
of thousands of spectators. The beautifal bells 
of the old parish church ringing forth their 
merry peals, and the band of the 2nd Wilts 

ying festive music. The water from the 
ountain in the Market-place was thrown to the 
height of about 80 ft.,and, by meansof lime-lights, 
was made to appear of various colours. The 
steeple of the church was illuminated, and by 
means of a pipe attached to it the water forced 
itself almost as high as the top, so that there is 
now no doubt about there being a plentiful 
supply. The workmen who had been employed 
on the works, to the number of seventy, were 
entertained to dinner, under the presidency of 
Mr. H. Tomlison. The vice-chairs were occu- 
se by Mr. C. Tomlison, Mr. Bowen, and Mr. 

atts. 


Spencer wag summoned under the Metals Act 
for buying brass under 56 lb. weight. He 
P guilty, and was fined 11. and costs. 


Mr. Stansfeld at the Working Men’s 
College.—The general meeting of the Working 
Men’s College has been held at the institu- 
tion in Great Ormond-street, under the presi- 
dency of Mr. Thomas Hughes, M.P., the pre- 
sident. There was a large attendance of 
members and supporters of the college. The 
chairman explained that this meeting usually 
took place at the commencement of the acade- 
mical year, and that it was the custom to get 
ee ee of eminence not specially con. 
n with the college to address the students. 
On the present occasion they had secured the 
services of Mr. Stansfeld, who took great inte- 
rest in the education of the working classes. 
Mr. Stansfeld then addressed the meeting, and, 
after some other gentlemen had also done so, 
the business of the evening terminated with the 
usual vote of thanks. 


Chester Cathedral.—<A correspondent of the 
Church Herald complains of the statement that 
there are “two candles”’ upon the altar of 
Chester Cathedral. He says: “ Such is the case as 
far as the appearance goes, but the truth is that 
‘the candles’ are merely tubes of white china, 
through each of which a gas pipe is conducted! 
I happen to know this,” he says, ‘“‘ from having 
been in the Cathedral last Christmas, about a 
quarter of an hour before the daily evensong, 
and witnessed the lighting of ‘the candles.’ 
When first lighted they had the appearance of 
what they really are—gas lamps; but the verger 
turned them down, till the flame was no bigger 
than that of an ordinary candle. To some this 
may seem a small matter, but surely it is not 
seemly that gas-pipes should be carried 
through the altar, and that a deception should 
be practised with regard to ‘the candles.’” 


Ontbreak of Fever near Sheffield.—The 
sanitary authorities of Kcclesfield, a village a 
few miles from Sheffield, summoned the pro. 
prietors of a paper-mill for failing to comply 
with an order of the local court to abate a 
serious nuisance. The mill, it seems, stands 
on a small stream, along the side of which rows 
of houses have been erected for workpeople. 
The stream above the mill is quite pure, but the 
water after passing it is choked with refuse and 
poisonous matter coming from the manufactory. 
The water is converted into a black liquid, and 
emits noxious gases to such an extent that a 
serious outbreak of fever has been the conse. 
 samaaae There have been eighteen deaths from 
ever within a very recent period in the houses 
on the banks of stream, and there now are 
sixteen cases of fever within a radius of halfa 
mile. The defendants were fined 101, and 10s. 
costs, 


Enlargement of the London Hospital.— 
The Governors of the London Hospital, White. 
chapel-road, are engaged in carrying out an 
extensive enlargement of that building, which 
will almost double its present accommodation. 


at low-water of 


building will, when completed, afford bed accom- 
tional patients. Adjoining 
this wing and fronting East eer tac 
mortem room and mortuary, surmounted by a 

ing shaft and water-tower, are being con. 
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cost, as nearly as possible, a million sterling. 
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structed at a cost of 10,0001, . 
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